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I 

KANT’S  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION 

So  much  attention  is  being  paid  in  our  time  to  the  German 
philosophers  of  the  century,  and  their  educational  views,  that 
it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  consider,  however  briefly,  the 
theory  of  one  from  whom. all  of  these  derive  the  spirit  if  not 
the  letter  of  their  teaching.  Kant’s  Lectures  on  education 
form  the  basis  of  this  paper.  They  were  published  first  by 
Rink,  one  of  his  pupils,  in  1803  {Immanuel  Kant  uber  Pdda- 
gogik),  and  are  to  be  had,  apart  from  complete  editions  of 
Kant,  in  Richter’s  Padagogische  Bibliothek  (ed.  Willmann)  and 
in  the  Bibliothek  Padagogischer  Klassiker  (ed.  Vogt),  1885. 
The  articles  in  Rein’s  Encyclopedia  on  Kant,  by  Vogt,  and  on 
moral  education  have  also  been  found  useful. 

In  the  exposition,  it  has  been  attempted  to  preserve  as 
strictly  as  possible  Kant’s  own  distinction  between  physical 
or  natural  and  moral  education,  on  the  latter  of  which  the 
main  stress  has  been  laid. 

I  We  may  pass  lightly  over  Kant’s  views  on  natural  or 
physical  education,  as  there  he  is  least  original,  most  strongly 
influenced  by  Rousseau.  The  earliest  training  must  serve  a 
twofold  purpose — to  prepare  the  child  for  the  free  exercise 
of  its  powers  in  the  future,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  restraints 
to  which  that  exercise  shall  be  subjected  in  its  striving  with 
others  and  with  itself.  The  primary  need  of  all  is  that  the 
invincible  desire  for  freedom,  with  which  each  is  endowed, 
should  be  subdued  under  the  force  of  external  laws;  it  is  only 
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SO  that  the  child  is  forearmed  for  the  voluntary  subjection  to 
the  inner  laws  of  reason  in  which  man  attains  his  highest  per¬ 
fection.  Thus  the  earliest  stage  of  education  proper  is  that 
of  discipline,  of  which  the  aim  is  to  bring  the  child  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  laws  of  humanity.  It  begins  by  making  the 
subject  feel  the  force  of  law — not  of  personal  authority,  but 
of  impersonal  laws,  administered  with  absolute  strictness  and 
impartiality. 

Otherwise,  if  accustomed  to  have  everyone  yield  to  its  will, 
the  child  must  remain  all  its  life  rough  and  self-willed,  and 
will  suffer  accordingly  when  it  is  face  to  face  with  the  resist¬ 
less  laws  of  life.  And  while  culture  may  be  postponed  with¬ 
out  much  danger  to  the  future  man,  the  neglect  of  discipline 
can  never  be  made  good.  Thus  Kant,  like  Rousseau,  would 
have  the  first  education  a  purely  negative  one,  nature  being 
allowed  full  play  in  the  development  of  the  young  body;  if 
art  is  to  enter  at  all,  it  must  be  the  art  of  “  hardening.” 
Hence  no  swaddling-clothes,  no  rocking-cradles,  are  to  be 
permitted:  the  crying  of  the  child,  which  is  a  beneficent  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  develo])ment  of  its  lungs,  is  not  to  be  repressed 
at  once;  the  old  philosopher  saw  in  the  pernicious  habit  of 
running  anxiously  to  still  a  child’s  cry  the  cause  of  many  a 
life-failure.  To  satisfy  all  the  caprices  of  a  child  is  to  ruin  its 
heart  and  its  morals.  Parents  talk  of  breaking  the  will  of  a 
child,  but  there  is  never  any  need  of  breaking,  if  they  have  not 
themselves  perverted  the  will,  by  yielding  to  its  importunity. 
Leading  strings  and  all  artificial  aids  to  training  would  be 
banished  from  the  Kantian  nursery;  the  more  they  are  used, 
the  more  dependent  do  the  young  become  on  instruments, 
and  the  less  dependent  on  themselves,  while  their  natural 
faculties  are  destroyed.  Kant  even  suggests  that  the  child 
might  of  itself  learn  to  write,  under  the  judicious  demands  of 
the  parent;  forming  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  which  could  after¬ 
wards  easily  be  exchanged  for  the  general  one.  Whenever 
possible,  self-learning  is  to  be  aimed  at,  rather  than  foreign 
instruction  or  aid. 

Habit  and  custom  are  the  greatest  foes  to  freedom  and 
independence,  and  the  earlier  formed,  the  more  difficult  to 
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cast  off;  the  child  therefore  must  form  no  habits,  least  of  all 
habits  of  comfort.  Kant  belonged  decidedly  to  the  harden¬ 
ing  school  of  educators;  he  would  have  no  constant  caressing 
and  petting,  but  at  the  same  time  no  tyranny,  no  despotic 
refusals  without  rational  grounds,  no  shaming  of  a  child  be¬ 
fore  others. 

The  second,  positive  part,  of  natural  education  is  culture, 
or  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers.  Kant,  never  physically 
strong,  dwells  with  loving  pathos  on  the  happy  training  he 
foresaw  for  the  young,  already  to  some  extent  realized  in 
Basedow’s  Philanthropinum  and  other  schools.  Strength, 
skill,  sureness  of  foot  and  eye,  delicacy  of  perception  and 
judgment, — all  more  or  less  mental  qualities, — are  to  be  at¬ 
tained  through  well-directed  games  and  play.  The  more 
the  body  is  strengthened  and  hardened,  the  better,  braver 
man  will  the  pupil  become,  and  Kant  quotes  approvingly 
Rousseau’s  saying:  “  You  -will  never  have  a  man  good  for 
anything,  if  you  have  not  first  a  gutter-snipe.” 

d  his  jday,  however,  must  not  be  e.xtended  so  as  to  embrace 
all  the  period  in  which  the  powers  are  cultivated.  The  new 
theory  of  education,  that  had  sprung  up  in  his  time,  the 
theory  that  the  child  might  learn  everything  in  play,  Kant 
refused  to  accept.  It  is  through  work,  and  the  necessity  of 
work,  that  man  has  advanced  so  far  from  the  purely  animal 
existence,  and  for  each  individual  freedom  is  possible  only 
through  work.  Man,  as  it  is,  is  burdened  with  an  inclination 
to  inactivity,  and  the  more  he  has  idled,  the  greater  difficulty 
he  has  in  compelling  himself  to  work.  Therefore  in  the 
school  the  child  must  be  taught  to  work,  not  to  play,  nor 
need  the  teacher  be  under  compulsion  to  explain  to  him  what 
is  the  use  of  work.  Hereafter  he  will  .see  it  readily  enough. 
In  regard  to  the  mental  faculties,  Kant  has  only  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  to  offer:  the  lower  are  to  be  trained  wholly  with  a 
view  to  the  higher;  memory,  for  example,  not  for  itself,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  understanding;  only  that  is  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  child’s  memory  which  it  is  of  importance  for 
it  to  remember  and  which  has  reference  to  actual  life.  Ro¬ 
mances  especially  must  be  kept  from  the  hands  of  the  young, 
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as  they  only  weaken  the  memory  and  the  power  of  thought, 
and  overexcite  the  imagination.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
knowledge  and  practice  are  acquired  together,  the  one  not 
detached  from  the  other,  and  that  with  knowledge  be  com¬ 
bined  the  power  of  expressing  what  is  known.  In  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  cultivation  of  understanding  the  method  advised 
is  that  rules  be  drawn  out  in  actual  practice, — in  learning  a 
language,  for  example, — be  united  into  a  system,  and  so  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  memory.  But  the  greatest  aid  to  understand¬ 
ing  is  self-production;  we  learn  that  most  thoroughly  and 
retain  that  best  which  we  have  learned  from  ourselves,  as  it 
were.  For  the  training  of  the  reason,  the  Socratic  method 
of  educing  rational  knowledge  from  the  pupil,  rather  than 
driving  it  in  from  without,  is  the  only  fitting  one,  especially 
where  the  principles  of  duty  are  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand  that  of  mechanical  catechising,  after  the  pupil  has 
learned  by  rote,  seems  more  suitable  for  historical  sciences, 
and  for  the  teaching  of  revealed  religion. 

II  Practical  education,  which  Kant  would  rightly  or 
wrongly  separate  off  from  purely  physical  education,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  directed  merely  toward  the  preservation  of  the  body 
in  health,  is  itself  subdivided  into  three  parts,  according  as  it 
aims  at  producing  skillfulness  in  dealing  with  things,  cun¬ 
ning  and  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  or  morality  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  character.  The  first  would  embrace  all  ordinary 
scientific  and  technical  culture,  its  highest  result  being  to 
instill  the  quality  of  thoroughness  in  all  that  one  learns  and 
does;^  the  second  would  include  the  cultivation  of  manners 
and  generally  of  judgment  in  concealing  one’s  own  defects 
and  penetrating  the  motives  and  characters  of  others,  a  cour¬ 
ageous  will  being  its  best  product.  But  both  are  subsidiary 
to  that  which  is  the  end  of  all  education,  the  formation  of  a 
moral  character. 

Unlike  Rousseau,  Kant  would  have  the  moral  training 
extend  over  the  whole  of  early  life  (although  strictly  the  child 
becomes  capable  of  morality  only  when  it  can  form  concep- 

*  “  It  is  better  to  know  little,  but  to  know  that  little  thoroughly,  than  to  have  a 
surface  knowledge  of  much.” 
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tions  of  duty  and  understand  the  maxims  or  laws  of  morality). 
But  to  this  end  it  must  be  accustomed  early  to  “  endure  and 
refrain  ” ;  it  must  learn  contentedly  to  do  without  that  which 
is  refused  it,  must  be  accustomed  to  denials  and  resistance; 
its  sympathy  must  never  be  allowed  to  remain  merely  passive, 
to  rest  in  mere  feeling  for  others  rather  than  in  active  effort 
to  relieve  their  sufferings.  Character  consists  in  the  firm 
resolve  to  will  an  action  or  series  of  actions,  and  then  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  the  same.  Vxr  propositi  temx  is  Kant’s 
ideal.  The  man  who  does  not  carry  out  that  which  he  has 
resolved  on  can  no  longer  trust  himself  and  is  unworthy  of 
the  trust  of  others;  least  of  all  he  who  pins  his  faith  on  a 
future  conversion,  after  he  has  had  his  fill  of  pleasure.  To 
train  the  character  of  the  young,  the  teacher  should  early  in¬ 
struct  them  in  such  duties  as  are  fitting  for  the  young,  duties 
to  self  and  duties  to  others.  The  duties  to  self  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  cultivation  of  the  inner  worth  or  dignity 
which  ennobles  man  above  all  other  creatures;  the  duty  of 
each  is  not  to  degrade  this  worth  of  humanity  in  his  own  per¬ 
son  ® — as  in  uncleanliness,  excess,  sycophancy,  over-humility, 
above  all  in  falseness.  Lying  is  a  sure  means  of  depriving 
one’s  self  of  the  natural  self-respect  and  self-confidence. 
Duties  to  others  again  may  be  summed  up  in  respect  for  the 
worth  and  the  rights  of  others.  The  child  must  early  be 
taught  to  respect  poorer  children  as  on  an  equal  footing  with 
itself,  any  breach  of  such  respect  being  punished  by  similar 
treatment  of  it  by  the  teacher.  The  best  means  of  this  teach¬ 
ing  Kant  held  to  be  a  moral  catechism,  to  be  employed  in 
schools  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Bible  catechism, 
and  containing  popular  cases,  drawn  from  everyday  life,  in 
which  the  question  would  naturally  suggest  itself  whether 
such  and  such  a  thing  was  right  or  not;  e.  g.,  the  case  of  a 
debtor,  going  on  his  way  to  pay  a  creditor,  being  moved  by 
the  sight  of  distress  to  part  with  the  sum  to  relieve  it — the 
answer  to  be  drawn  out  being  that  this  is  wrong,  for,  in  order 

*“  Duty  to  one’s  self  consists  in  this,  to  preserve  the  worth  of  humanity  in  one’s 
own  person.  A  man  reproaches  himself,  when  he  has  the  idea  of  humanity  before 
his  eyes.  He  has  an  original  in  his  Idea  with  which  he  compares  himself.” 
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to  be  benevolent,  one  must  be  free;  similarly,  it  would  be 
brought  out  by  example  that  a  lie  can  never  in  any  possible 
case  be  justifiable.  A  daily  hour  spent  in  the  study  of  such 
cases  would,  Kant  held,  teach  children  to  know  and  take  to 
heart  the  rights  of  man.  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  dan¬ 
ger  is  the  habit  of  suggesting  that  there  is  a  merit  in  doing 
good,  in  benefiting  others.  On  the  contrary',  to  do  good, 
when  in  one’s  power,  is  duty,  therefore  not  meritorious.  For 
example,  whatever  good  we  may  do  the  poor  is  owed  to  them 
since  ine((uality  is  a  result  of  circumstances  only.  Equally 
fatal  is  the  mistake  of  leading  the  child  to  measure  its  own 
worth  by  that  of  others,  instead’ of  by  the  perfect  humanity 
of  which  it  has  an  image,  however  dim,  in  its  soul,  and  the 
contemplation  of  which  alone  excites  true  humility.  Through 
ill-directed  emulation  a  spirit  of  envy  is  produced  which  is 
destructive  to  morality,  and  emulation  is  of  value  only  when 
used  to  show  the  f>ossibility  of  an  act;  c.  g.,  when  a  task  is 
demanded,  the  child  may  be  shown  that  others  have  per¬ 
formed  it.* 

The  main  endeavor  of  education  must  be  to  establish 
everywhere  the  right  reasons  [of  action]  and  to  make  these 
easy  and  acceptable  to  the  young.  They  must  be  taught  an 
inward  fear  and  awe,  rather  than  the  outward  fear  of  men 
and  of  divine  punishment;  to  place  self-esteem  and  inner 
worth  above  the  o])inion  of  men;  to  prefer  inner  worth  of  act¬ 
ing  and  doing  to  words  and  emotions,  understanding  to  feel¬ 
ing,  quiet  cheerfulness  and  piety  to  reserved  and  gloomy 
devotions. 

In  regard  to  religious  education,  finally,  Kant  is  not  at 
one  with  Rousseau,  at  least  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  if  the  child  could  be  edu¬ 
cated  without  even  hearing  the  name  of  God  or  seeing  acts  of 
worship,  it  might  be  l)est  to  point  him  first  to  the  ends  for 
which  man  is  fitted,  to  the  beauty  and  order  of  nature,  the 
plan  of  the  universe,  and  so  finally  lead  him  to  the  idea  of  a 

®Cf.  The  metaphysic  of  ethics.  Methodology — on  the  danger  of  examples.  No 
other  man’s  action  can  give  a  principle  to  our  own.  “An  example  should  only 
serve  to  show  the  practicability  of  our  duty.” 
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highest  being,  the  Lord  of  the  universe.  But  this  not  being 
possible,  it  is  best,  to  avoid  false  impressions,  that  ideas  suited 
to  his  comprehension  should  be  instilled,  the  idea  of  God  as  a 
father,  for  example;  and  care  should,  above  all,  be  taken  that 
there  be  no  mere  memory  work  or  imitation.  “  Religion  is 
the  law  in  us,  in  so  far  as  it  is  impressed  upon  us  through  a 
lawgiver  and  judge.”  Thus  religion  is  closely  connected 
with  morality;  the  former,  apart  from  the  latter,  inevitably 
becomes  superstition  and  hypocrisy,  and  gives  ri.se  to  the  idea 
that  worship  and  service  are  good  works,  whereas  they  are 
merely  preparations  for  good  works,  strengthening  and  en¬ 
couraging.  The  laws  of  morality  are  prior  to,  independent 
of  the  will  of  God,  who  merely  gives  the  law  and  executes  it, 
as  the  governor  of  a  state  might  do  who  should  forbid  theft. 
The  divine  law  must  appear  as  a  natural  law,  since  it  is  not 
arbitrary.  Conscience  is  the  voice  of  God  in  us,  the  judge 
within  us,  and  religion  without  conscientiousness  is  worth¬ 
less.  The  true  worship  of  God  consists  in  this,  that  we  act 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  this  must  be  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  young.  They  must  be  taught  not  to  value 
men  by  their  observances  of  religion;  “for  in  spite  of  the 
variety  of  religions  there  is  yet,  everywhere,  but  one  religion.” 

In  the  Methodology  at  the  close  of  the  Critique  of  practical 
reason,  his  main  work  on  ethics,  Kant  raises  more  generally 
the  question  of  moral  education.  Those  actions  alone  are 
truly  good  which  spring  from  the  conception  of  law  and  of 
the  obligation  which  law  carries  with  it,  and  that  character 
alone  is  good  which  is  guided  in  all  its  actions  by  such  con¬ 
ceptions.  The  problem  of  education  therefore  is  how  these 
laws  are  to  gain  access  to  the  mind  and  influence  on  its  prin¬ 
ciples;  and  the  means  by  which  this  is  effected  is  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  pure  virtue — of  virtue  in  which  there  is  no  possible 
taint  of  self-interest.  No  doubt  the  uncultivated  and  de¬ 
graded  must  be  led  into  the  right  path  through  other  motives, 
rewards  and  penalties,  but  these  are  mere  leading  strings,  a 
mechanical  preparation  for  the  free  moral  life,  in  which  the 
mind,  directed  by  the  pure  moral  motive,  is  formed  into  a 
character,  or  consistent  habit  of  acting  [on  unchangeable 
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principles],  and  is  taught  to  feel  its  own  worth  and  intrinsic 
nobility.  Ample  proof  of  the  moving  force  of  this  concep¬ 
tion  is  forthcoming  in  the  common  observation  of  the  interest 
which  all  classes  take  in  the  discussion  of  the  moral  worth  of 
actions,  in  the  skill  which  they  show  in  tracking  down  the 
least  little  selfish  motive  that  may  have  entered  in,  owing  for 
the  most  part  to  the  importance  they  attach  to  the  purity  of 
the  moral  motive.  It  was  this  observation  which  suggested 
to  Kant  the  value  in  the  education  of  youth  of  a  collection  of 
cases  from  history,  exemplifying  the  duties  laid  down  in  the 
Moral  Catechism,*  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  testing  the  degree  of  morality  in  different  cases. 
Kant  hoped  that  thus  a  permanent  interest  in  moral  subjects 
might  be  excited,  that  the  mind  might  be  habituated  to  look 
with  approval  or  disapproval  on  actions  according  to  their 
purity,  and  so  a  good  foundation  laid  for  character  in  after¬ 
life.''  Morality,  he  says,  has  “  more  power  over  the  human 
heart  the  more  purely  it  is  exhibited.  Whence  it  follows  that 
if  the  law  of  morality  and  the  image  of  holiness  and  virtue 
are  to  exercise  any  influence  at  all  on  our  souls,  they  can  do 
so  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  laid  to  heart  in  their  purity  as 
motives,  unmixed  with  any  view  to  prosperity.”  “  Every 
admixture  of  motives  taken  from  our  own  happiness  is  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  influence  of  the  moral  law  on  the  heart.”  Any 
suggestion  of  merit,  of  emotional  enthusiasm,  of  feeling,  in 
other  words,  is  inconsistent  with  the  sublime  holiness  of  the 
moral  law.  The  method  then  aims  first  at  exercising  the 
judgment  of  the  young  in  examining  particular  actions: 
whether  they  conform  outwardly  to  the  law,  and  if  so,  to 
which  law,  and  then  whether  they  conform  inwardly  also; 
t.  whether  they  were  done  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  law; 
and  secondly,  morality  is  to  be  exhibited  in  examples,  where 
stress  is  laid  on  the  purity  of  the  will,  and  thus  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  inner  freedom  aroused — freedom  to  act  in  independ¬ 
ence  of  natural  inclinations  and  motives;  this  consciousness 
in  its  turn  excites  respect  for  ourselves  as  members  of  a 

*  For  an  example  of  such  a  moral  catechism,  see  Metaphysic  of  ethics.  Method¬ 
ology,  p.  331- 

^  • 
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spiritual  kingdom,  and  hence  duty,  by  the  worth  which  we 
feel  in  obedience  to  it,  finds  ready  access  to  the  soul. 
“  When  this  is  well  established  [this  consciousness  of  free¬ 
dom],  when  a  man  dreads  nothing  more  than  to  find  himself, 
on  examination,  contemptible  in  his  own  eyes,  then  every 
good  moral  disposition  can  be  grafted  on  it,  because  this  is 
the  best,  nay,  the  only  guard  that  can  keep  off  the  mind  from 
the  pressure  of  ignoble  and  corrupting  motives.”  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  duty,  carrying  with  it  the  knowledge  of  our 
freedom,  assures  each  personality  of  an  infinite  worth,  as  a 
member  of  the  spiritual  world,  independent  therefore  of  the 
sensible  world  and  not  tied  down  by  its  conditions  or  limits, 
but  in  his  destiny  “  reaching  out  into  the  infinite.” 

Ill  When  Kant’s  theory  of  education  is  under  considera¬ 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  touching  on  the  question  how  far 
his  ideas — and  especially  those  on  moral  training — are  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  interpretation  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  We 
must,  therefore,  with  however  great  compunction,  enter  for 
a  little  on  that  most  persistent  of  all  burning  questions. 
From  Herbart  downward,  educationists  have  been  almost 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  interpretation,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  moral  training.  Vogt, 
for  example,  the  best-known  expositor  of  Kant’s  educational 
theory,  passes  it  by  contemptuously  as  one  of  those  aberra¬ 
tions  of  intellect  to  which  even  the  greatest  of  men  are  liable, 
the  greatness  of  the  error  in  this  case  being  proportional  to 
the  greatness  of  its  author.  The  philosophical  sins  of  which 
Kant  is  accused  are  known  to  the  initiated  as  “  substantiating 
an  adjective,”  and  “  hypostatizing  a  negation.”  That  is  to 
say:  of  “  freedom,”  which  is  adjectival  and  signifies  the  nega¬ 
tive  quality  of  not  being  moved  to  action  from  without,  he 
makes  a  substantial  reality,  which  is  positively  a  source  of 
action,  an  original  uncaused  cause.  And  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  doctrine  cannot  be  applied  with  any  advantage  to 
education  is  enough  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of  an  educator. 
The  unsophisticated  mind  would  probably  feel  that  the  prior 
question  was  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  and  that  education 
must  needs  direct  itself  by  the  decision.  There  is  reason  to 
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think  that,  rightly  understood,  the  interpretation  is  true,  that 
on  the  opposite  doctrine  moral  education  is  very  like  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms,  and — with  certain  reservations — that 
morality  can  be  taught  only  in  the  way  suggested  by  Kant. 

First,  as  to  its  truth:  it  is  quite  clear  that  proof,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense,  is  not  forthcoming  either  for  the  negative  or  for 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  question.  The  consciousness  of 
freedom  which  is  present  in  most  of  our  actions  may  always 
be  explained  as  an  illusion,  although  hitherto  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  illusion  itself  has  been  offered;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ordinary  man,  and  the  scientific  man  in  his 
moments  of  relapse,  continue  to  pass  judgments  on  their 
neighbors  which  are  consistent  only  with  freedom.  We  can 
never,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  point  to  any  indubitable  in¬ 
stance  of  a  free  act;  analysis,  however  far  it  is  carried,  can 
give  only  states  of  mind,  only  presentations  or  re-presenta¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  always  possible  to  relate  these  to  preceding 
states  or  external  conditions.  An  act,  as  such, — and  act  and 
free  act  are  identical  in  meaning, — can  never  be  separated 
out  from  the  material  or  “  content  ”  of  the  act,  as  it  is  called. 
But  on  the  other  hand  that  theory  is  entitled  to  be  called  true 
which  best  explains  the  facts  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is 
formed  and  on  which  it  is  based,  although  truth  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  sense  is  a  never-to-be-attained  ideal.  There  is  a  series 
of  facts  of  human  experience,  however,  of  which  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  freedom  is  the  most  consistent  explanation;  namely,  the 
moral  judgments  which  men  pass  upon  themselves  and 
others.  Kant  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  limits  within  which 
the  notion  of  freedom  is  valid.  The  moral  law,  he  said,  is 
the  ground  of  our  knowledge  of  freedom,  while  freedom,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  ground  or  source  of  the  existence  of  the 
moral  law.  Perhaps  it  will  be  clearer  if  for  the  term  “  law  ” 
we  substitute  “  ideal.”  The  conception  of  a  series  of  inde¬ 
pendent  laws,  each  claiming  absolute  obedience,  yet  never 
conflicting  one  with  another  (such  was  Kant’s  idea),  has 
given  place  to  that  of  a  system  of  laws,  which  exist  however 
only  that,  through  them  as  means,  ideal  i)rogress  may  more 
perfectly  be  attained.  Our  belief  in  a  right,  an  ought,  which 
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may  differ  for  each  one  of  us  in  its  content,  in  xehat  ought  to 
he  done,  but  which  is  the  same  for  each  of  us  in  its  form,  in 
its  absolute  demand  upon  our  personality,  involves  the  belief 
also  in  our  freedom  to  do  that  which  is  so  demanded.  An 
ought  would  have  no  meaning,  if  there  were  no  power  to 
carry  it  out,  or  if  it  would  be  carried  out  in  any  case.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  common  judgments  imply  also  that  an 
act  is  right,  or  moral,  only  when  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
good,  because  it  is  right,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  ulterior  end. 
Charity  is  right  when  it  issues  from  human  love;  it  is  not 
right  when  it  issues  from  the  desire  to  curry  favor  with  men, 
or  even  to  make  things  scpiare  in  the  next  world.  That  is  to 
say,  good  actions  are  those  which  are  the  outcome,  the  ex¬ 
pression,  of  a  good  character  or  good  will;  and  a  good  will, 
which  Kant  calls  the  only  unconditionally  good  thing  in  the 
world,  is  one  to  which  love  of  the  good  has  become  the  sole 
spring  of  action;  by  which  the  good  has  been  chosen  in  an 
absolutely  free  act  of  the  personality  itself,  and  made  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  its  life.  The  free  act  is  therefore,  in  a  sense,  prior  to 
the  character  by  which  it  is  expressed;  the  character  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  time  and  is  known  by  its  outward  acts,  and  there¬ 
fore  Kant,  to  point  the  difiference  with  as  much  emphasis  as 
possible,  calls  the  primary  act  of  choice  a  timeless  and  supra- 
sensible  act.  The  terms  are  unfortunate,  because  the  idea  of 
unchangeableness  always  attaches  to  that  of  timelessness, 
whereas  the  act  by  which  we  adopt  a  good  or  bad  principle 
may  be  changed;  in  the  possibility  of  change  indeed  lies  the 
hope  of  the  human  race;  and  the  change,  which  is  a  new 
supra-sensible  act,  is  expressed,  in  the  sense-world,  by  a  revo¬ 
lution  or  conversion  of  the  whole  character.  Only  by  such  a 
revolution  can  the  bad  become  good.  Hence  Kant’s  horror 
of  any  parleying  with  vice,  of  gradual  cures,  postponed  con¬ 
versions,  and  hence  his  admiration  for  principle,  for  constancy 
of  purpose,  for  unflinching  fulfillment  and  endurance  of  all 
that  duty  prescribes.  But  for  the  act  itself  we  can  give  and 
can  ask  no  reason,  for  a  reason  would  imply  a  further  act  of 
choice,  the  choice  of  that  reason  out  of  others,  and  so  ad 
indmtmn.  The  source  of  the  act  must  be  the  inner,  spiritual 
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nature  of  the  soul,  to  which  we  cannot  penetrate.  It  can 
never  be  derived  from  inclinations  or  interests  coming  from 
without.  This  is  the  real  stone  of  offense  in  the  theory,  that 
we  cannot  say  the  moral  conversion  has  been  effected  by  any 
action  upon  the  mind  of  its  sensible  environment,  educational 
or  otherwise;  example,  punishment,  reward  are  alike  inef¬ 
fective,  or  what  they  effect  is  not  morality ;  a  thought  which  is 
naturally  depressing  to  the  enthusiastic  educator.  All  that 
can  be  done,  and  it  is  to  that  end  that  Kant  would  have  edu¬ 
cation  directed,  is  to  give  the  idea  of  duty,  the  ideal  of  virtue, 
access  to  the  soul,  to  present  it  to  the  inward  eye  in  its  per¬ 
fect  purity  and  beauty,  to  make  vivid  and  real  the  absolute 
and  infinite  worth  of  humanity  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  im¬ 
press  on  each  the  grandeur  of  the  destiny  of  man  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  which  each  may  in  his  own  person  contribute.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  that  a  higher  aim  should  be  set  before 
any  teacher — or  a  more  difficult.  But  the  idea  that  the 
teacher  may  draw  out  virtue  from  the  soul  of  the  child  is  an 
entirely  mistaken  one;  by  careful  choice  of  surroundings,  no 
doubt,  and  warding  off  of  evil  influences,  the  young  may  be 
preserved  in  the  instinctive  state  we  call  innocence,  which, 
however  valuable  and  however  helpful  to  virtue,  is  yet  not 
itself  virtue;  but  sooner  or  later  each  is  thrown  back  upon 
himself  as  reason  develops,  and  with  the  sense  of  duty  as  con¬ 
flicting  with  inclination,  the  act  of  choice  must  be  made,  by 
the  soul  itself,  thereby  determining  its  moral  character  as 
good  or  bad. 

We  are  brought  finally  to  the  theory  of  moral  education 
usually  opposed  to  Kant’s,  and  which  is  based  for  the  most 
part  on  the  philosophy  of  Herbart.  The  representative  of 
this  school — it  is  not  true  of  Herbart  himself — admits  free¬ 
dom,  in  the  simple  and  charming  sense  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made;  viz.,  that  being  is  free  of  which  the  actions 
are  determined  by  itself;  a  proposition  to  which  everyone  will 
peacefully  agree  until  he  thinks  of  asking  what  is  meant  by 
itself.  The  will  is  not  free,  it  is  determined  by  motives,  but 
the  motives  are  part  of  the  self,  therefore  the  self  is  free ;  that 
is  the  theory.  A  clock  when  wound  up  will  go  of  itself,  as  we 
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say,  and  will  perfectly  correspond  to  this  definition  of  free¬ 
dom,  since  it  is  determined  only  from  within.  The  objections 
naturally  occur  that  it  is  the  mechanism  of  the  clock  which 
determines  the  movements,  that  this  mechanism  was  made 
and  put  in  by  the  clock-maker,  and  that  it  would  not  go  if  it 
were  not  w'ound  up.  But  for  clock-maker  write  environment 
(including  the  teacher,  above  all  things);  for  mechanism, 
complex  or  rather  compound  of  ideas;  for  winding  up,  stimu¬ 
lus;  and  to  complete  the  picture,  for  clock-case  put  “  sub¬ 
ject,”  and  you  arrive  without  much  exaggeration  at  the  Her- 
bartian  theory  of  the  self  and  the  nature  of  its  action.  The 
elements  of  mental  life  are  Vorstelhmgen,  which  may  be  trans¬ 
lated,  for  simplicity’s  sake,  ideas,  through  the  play  and  inter¬ 
play  of  which  a  composite  mass  of  ideas  comes  into  existence, 
located  in  a  subject  and  called  a  self.  The  subject  would  be 
done  away  with,  if  possible,  but  a  way  has  not  yet  been  found. 
On  the  development  of  this  mass  every  new  idea  exercises  a 
certain  influence,  and  the  character  of  the  whole  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  quality  of  these  incoming  images,  the  frequency 
with  which  similar  ideas  recur,  their  intensity,  and  their  har¬ 
mony  with  the  immediate  state  of  the  mind;  while  the  mass 
itself  reacts  upon  the  new  idea  which  is  presented  to  it,  and 
forms  a  new  compound,  so  to  speak,  with  it.  At  a  certain 
stage  a  certain  class  of  ideas,  ideas  of  worth,  of  goodness, 
beauty,  and  their  opposites  is  developed,  and  these  form  the 
motives  to  moral  action.  This  is  no  unfair  statement  of  the 
view  to  which  we  are  referring;  at  least  the  view  maintains 
that  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  therefore  of  the  man,  is  what 
it  is  made  through  the  effect  upon  it — that  is,  upon  the  ideas 
already  present  in  it — of  ideas  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
parents  and  teachers  to  introduce  or  to  exclude  at  will;  that 
by  certain  psychological  processes  interests  are  excited — 
interests  determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  predominating 
ideas  in  the  apperception-mass,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  child,  and 
which  in  their  turn  determine  its  future  life.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  the  child  is  concerned,  the  interests  which  it  forms  are  not 
in  its  own  control,  but  are  in  that  of  parent,  or  teacher,  or  are 
fixed  by  natural  causes.  The  wider  the  range  which  the 
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teacher  can  give  to  the  interests  of  his  pupil,  the  more  prob¬ 
able  is  it  that  the  latter  will  lead  a  good  life.  But  in  this 
chemical  fermentation  of  ideas,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
action  in  more  than  one  way  at  any  one  moment.  The  result 
of  introducing  an  idea  to  a  given  complex  is  as  certain  or  as 
necessary  as  that  of  introducing  an  electric  spark  to  a  closed 
vessel  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  mixed.  The  reac¬ 
tion,  in  either  case,  is  ecjually  definite.  But  there  is  no  mean¬ 
ing  in  an  "  ought,”  a  command  to  do  either  that  which  we 
cannot  do  or  that  which  we  cannot  avoid  doing.  At  no 
point  in  the  growth  of  this  so-called  “  self  ”  is  there  any  real 
action  on  its  part;  it  is  determined,  always  and  inevitably,  by 
the  two  factors,  the  precipitate  of  ideas  from  the  past  and  the 
new  incoming  idea  from  the  present,  ancl  however  far  back 
we  carry  the  process  we  never  find  a  third  kind  of  factor.  A 
being  so  constituted  can  have  no  moral  quality,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  morality;  and  therefore  education,  however 
wisely  directed,  will  not,  on  this  assumption,  create  a  moral 
being,  nor  even  draw  out  virtue.  No  doubt  there  may  be 
something  higher  and  more  valuable  than  personality,  and 
therefore  than  morality,  of  which  perhaps  beauty,  e.  g.,  gives 
a  deeper  and  truer  experience  than  the  moral  life  itself,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  to  Kant,  the  moral  effort,  constantly 
directed  toward  an  ideal,  which  is  “  ever  not  yet,”  is  more 
than  beautiful,  it  is  sublime  and  holy,  and  therefore  is,  as  an 
experience,  the  highest  to  which  man  can  attain,  the  highest 
expression  of,  and  nearest  approach  to,  the  reality  which  lies 
beyond.  And  if  this  is  so  it  must  be  in  the  formal  principle 
of  the  will,  in  its  constancy  of  effort,  rather  than  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  principle,  the  content  of  its  ideals,  that  the  essence  of 
goodness  lies,  .so  that  the  uncultivated  may  as  readily  reach 
the  height  of  moral  aspiration  as  the  most  cultured.  On  the 
other  side,  every  act  of  the  personality  has  an  effect  on 
reality,  it  realizes  a  worth  or  the  opposite,  and  therefore  the 
material  principle,  the  content,  the  ideals  which  are  the 
springs  of  action,  are  almost  equally  important  with  the  form ; 
and  in  the  determination  of  these  education  has  full  play. 
An  act  has  two  references:  to  the  personality  from  which  it 
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proceeds,  and  to  the  reality  to  which  it  contributes.  In  the 
latter  reference,  according  to  its  fullness,  its  width,  and  range, 
will  be  the  degree  of  its  worth  as  an  eternal  element  in  the  All 
of  things,  and  in  proportion  for  the  most  part  to  the  degree 
and  intensity  of  culture,  to  the  expansiveness  of  our  interests, 
will  the  fullness  of  the  action  he.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  Kant  was  justified  in  regarding  moral  education  as  dif¬ 
fering  in  method  and  aim  from  culture,  the  development  of 
the  capacities  in  general,  although  he  was  not,  perhaps,  justi¬ 
fied  in  regarding  the  latter  as  directed  to  an  end  purely  utili¬ 
tarian.  It  is  not  pleasure,  but  worth,  not  a  fleeting  but  an 
abiding  thing,  that  is  the  end  of  all  education,  whether 
natural  or  moral. 

J.  Lewis  McIntyre 

University  College  of  Wales, 

Aberystwyth,  Wales 


II 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  TEACHING 

Since  the  days  of  Rousseau  we  have  been  reminded  time  and 
again  that  education  must  go  back  to  nature.  The  admoni¬ 
tion  was  needed  and  is  needed  still.  It  has  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  teachers  to  a  more  intelligent  study  of  little  children. 
“  Follow  nature  ”  is  the  modern  echo  of  the  old  saying  that 
“  A  little  child  shall  lead  them.”  It  has  made  our  school  in¬ 
struction  more  sympathetic.  At  the  same  time  it  has  made 
it  more  scientific.  The  whole  range  of  application  of  the 
several  sciences  to  the  solution  of  educational  problems  is 
involved  in  that  short  dictum.  We  have  not  yet  fully  entered 
upon  the  course  it  has  marked  out  for  us;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  will  lead  us  to  great  good.  But  it  is  none  too 
early  to  point  out  the  fact  that  education  is  both  more  and 
less  than  a  following  of  nature.  Nearly  ten  years  ago  Pro¬ 
fessor  Joseph  Le  Conte  published  an  address  on  education 
in  the  public  schools,  in  which  the  watchword,  “  Back  to 
nature,”  was  reiterated  with  striking  emphasis;  but  with  char¬ 
acteristic  breadth  of  view  the  writer  acknowledged  that  na¬ 
ture  is  not  all  of  education.  “  I  know  full  well,”  he  says, 
“  that  our  school  education  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  duplicate 
copy  of  natural  education;  but  ought  it  to  be  so  widely  dissev¬ 
ered  from  nature  as  we  now  find  it?  I  know  full  well  that  art 
must  not  merely  copy  nature,  but  it  must  nevertheless  be 
strictly  based  on  nature  or  it  is  worthless.”  And  speaking  of 
methods  of  education,  he  adds:  “  Artificial  they  must  ever  be; 
for  education  is  art,  and  art  must  idealize,  not  merely  copy 
nature.  But,  like  all  art,  it  must  be  strictly  based  on 
nature.  It  must  adopt  the  methods  of  nature  and  improve 
them.”  These  words  may  serve  as  the  text  for  this  paper. 
But  while  Dr.  Le  Conte  laid  his  emphasis  on  the  nature 
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which  the  teacher’s  art  must  idealize,  we  shall  here  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  idealizing  art. 

What  meaning  should  attach  to  the  maxim,  Follozv  nature, 
is  open  to  considerable  doubt.  If  nature  includes  the  natural 
tendencies  of  mankind,  the  worst  abuses  of  traditional  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  traced  to  a  strict  observance  of  this  principle. 
But  if  nature  is  held  to  exclude  human  nature,  so  far  as  the 
teacher  is  concerned,  to  educate  in  accordance  with  the  maxim 
is  to  let  the  child  grow  up  as  it  may,  without  interference  from 
others.  In  this  sense,  to  educate  according  to  nature  is 
simply  to  refrain  from  educating.  Of  course  the  saying  is 
intended  to  stand  for  something  that  lies  between  these  two 
extremes,  paying  greater  regard  to  natural  conditions  than 
traditional  methods  have  done. 

The  demand  for  closer  adherence  to  nature  in  education 
is  in  intimate  accord  with  a  like  demand  in  other  fields  of 
human  activity.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  fine  arts 
have  been  peculiarly  sensitive  to  this  demand.  Doubt¬ 
less  no  two  artists  and  no  two  critics  would  place 
the  emphasis  at  the  same  point,  or  attach  exactly 
the  same  significance  to  the  terms  “  realism,”  “  natural¬ 
ism,”  “  idealism.”  Far  be  it  from  me  to  load  down 
my  educational  analogy — which  is  somewhat  more  than 
mere  analogy — with  the  burden  of  a  controverted  view  of  the 
mission  of  fine  art.  But  that  is  unnecessary;  for  the  ideas  of 
art  which  we  need  for  our  present  purpose  are  for  the  most 
part  the  veriest  commonplaces  of  criticism,  and  involve  no 
partisanship. 

It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  this  present  time  that  the 
teacher  must  know  all  about  the  pupils  whom  he  is  to  teach. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  not  enough  to  know  them  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  scientist.  For  the  scientist,  it  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  know  the  gocnl  and  the  bad.  For  the  artist- 
teacher,  it  is  of  first  importance  to  be  able  to  see  the  good. 
Every  school  superintendent  knows  the  teacher  who  has  skill 
in  finding  the  w’orst  side  of  the  children;  but  such  a  teacher 
is  not  a  true  artist.  There  is  another  type  of  teacher,  by  no 
means  rare — the  teacher  who  finds  good  in  every  pupil,  no 
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matter  how  deeply  it  be  overlaid  with  evil.  In  comparison 
with  the  severe  critic  of  childhood,  this  teacher  seems  a  fond 
and  foolish  dupe.  I  suspect  that  all  true  artists  are  affected 
with  a  certain  sort  of  blindness.  It  is  a  merciful  provision, 
which  enables  them  to  see  realities  without  the  intrusion  of 
actualities.  The  existence  of  this  blind  spot  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  we  ask  real  teachers  to  make  an  impartial 
and  dispassionate  study  of  their  children. 

“  To  see  the  best,”  as  Mr.  Barrie  has  said.  “  is  to  see  most 
clearly  and  he  adds  that  “  it  is  the  lover’s  privilege.”  But 
next  to  the  lover,  it  is  the  artist’s  privilege.  This  means,  for 
the  teacher,  that  it  is  his  to  find  some  aptitude  in  the  dullest 
pupil  and  some  virtue  in  the  most  vicious.  He  may  reveal 
to  his  pupils  capabilities  and  aspirations  which  they  had  never 
themselves  discovered.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  believe 
them  to  be  good  for  something:  he  must  have  the  wit  to  find 
what  that  something  is.  This  is  what  Edward  Thring,  the 
famous  head-master  of  Uppingham  School,  expected  of  each 
of  the  masters  in  his  school;  and  it  is  what  every  teacher  in 
every  school  should  do,  so  far  as  in  him  lies. 

This  revelation  of  unsuspected  endowments  is  one  of  the 
best  things  that  a  pupil  gets  from  an  artist-teacher;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  things  which  a  teacher  can  catch  from  the 
work  of  his  fellow-artists,  whether  in  the  same  or  in  other 
fields  of  art.  Millet’s  Man  zvith  a  hoe  is  an  effective  quickener 
of  a  teacher’s  insight.  It  opens  a  way  into  the  hidden  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  sorriest  human  life.  After  scoffing  at  impres¬ 
sionist  daubs,  and  finding  in  them  neither  truth  nor  beauty, 
a  schoolmaster  lighted  one  day  on  an  unpretentious  canvas 
of  Rollo  Peters’.  It  showed  a  piece  of  sandy  road  leading 
up  a  gentle  slope,  and  in  the  sand  some  half-effaced  human 
footprints  climbing  that  toilsome  hill.  And  that  was  all. 
But  the  schoolmaster  found  himself  following  those  blurred 
traces  of  painful,  monotonous  progress,  and  a  strong  human 
interest  in  the  scene  arose  within  him.  Moreover,  he  realized 
that  it  was  true  sand  he  was  looking  at.  The  color  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  he  had  associated  with  sand;  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  color  he  had  often  seen  in  sand  without 
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knowing  what  he  saw — a  much  finer  color  than  that  which  he 
thought  he  saw.  A  common  path  of  sand  has  l)eauty  for  him 
now  which  it  never  had  l^efore,  and  human  footprints  in  it  go 
straight  to  his  heart.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  has  learned  to 
look  more  attentively  upon  the  commonplace  things  of  his 
own  occupation,  expecting  to  find  there  an  interest  and 
beauty  which  he  had  not  seen  before. 

Our  teachers  are  ofttimes  exhorted  to  live  with  their  chil¬ 
dren — to  enter  into  their  thoughts,  occupations,  emotions. 
I  suspect  that  this  injunction  is  not  always  interpreted  in  the 
artist  spirit.  One  who  has  the  happy  faculty  of  finding  his 
pupils’  best,  will  discriminate  in  this  matter.  He  will  indeed 
seek  to  draw  near  to  the  little  ones,  but  on  the  higher  rather 
than  the  lower  planes  of  their  being.  It  is  not  by  frivolous 
condescension  to  their  childishness  that  the  true  teacher  nears 
himself  to  his  charges.  He  takes  them  by  the  hand  and  leads 
them  up  to  the  higher  ground  where  he  is  himself  at  home. 
Have  you  never  seen  a  teacher  talking  with  his  pupils  on 
higher  themes  than  those  to  which  they  are  accustomed — 
choosing  his  time,  when  their  hearts  are  prepared  for  such 
approach,  and  ordering  well  his  words  that  they  be  true  and 
high,  yet  not  utterly  beyond  the  childish  comprehension? 
And  have  you  not  seen  those  pupils  strive  and  strain  to  reach 
that  higher  ground,  unwilling  to  disappoint  the  teacher’s  con¬ 
fidence  or  to  lose  the  new  sense  of  higher  powers  within 
themselves?  It  is  a  rare  sight;  but  it  may  be  met  with  now 
and  again  in  crowded  ward  schools  of  our  great  cities  and  in 
out-of-the-way  country  districts  all  over  the  land.  Are 
children  in  our  grammar  schools  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
higher  things  of  morals,  politics,  literature,  music,  the  public 
good,  the  graces  of  social  life?  Yes,  hopelessly  indifferent 
in  many  schools,  preoccupied  with  games  and  jokes  and 
squabbles  and  playing  at  love  and  cheap  finery  and  talk  of 
prizefights  and  highway  robberies.  Yet  the  artist  teacher 
finds  these  same  unpromising  youths  and  maidens  quick  to 
respond  to  a  call  to  nobler  thoughts.  There  is  education  in 
the  upward  look.  God  speed  the  teachers  whose  pupils  are 
found  straining  after  something  above  their  present  reach! 
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It  is  surely  better  that  children  should  occasionally  work 
at  something  too  hard  for  them,  than  that  they  should  be 
kept  continually  at  what  is  too  easy.  Better  that  they  should 
strive  after  the  things  which  are  of  worth  in  the  eyes  of  men 
and  women  than  that  their  estimates  and  ideals  should  remain 
unduly  childish.  Yet  all  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  There 
are  teachers  who  have  great  aptitude  for  taking  their  pupils 
into  a  kind  of  companionship  with  their  own  best  thoughts. 
One  who  does  this  need  not  feel  that  his  teaching  is  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  his  own  higher  life.  He  can  teach  with  that 
whole-hearted  devotion  and  delight  in  the  doing  which  the 
true  artist  feels.  He  imparts  himself  joyously  to  his  school. 
This  is  even  better  than  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  teacher; 
or,  let  us  rather  say,  it  is  the  missionary  spirit  in  its  true 
beauty — a  self-devotion  without  condescension  and  without 
consciousness  of  any  self-sacrifice. 

Even  in  the  more  external  matters  of  good  breeding,  it  is 
good  for  children  to  strive  a  little  after  manners  above  their 
own.  Is  it  not  really  chaiacteristic  of  healthy  childhood  so 
to  do?  What  matter  if  they  imitate  that  which  they  do  not 
understand?  By  imitating  what  is  above  us,  do  not  we  all 
come  better  to  know  ourselves? 

“  I  have  often  congratulated  myself,”  writes  President 
Sharpless.  “  that  whether  our  poor  children  were  learning 
their  lessons  or  not,  it  was  a  good  thing  for  them  to  come 
into  intimate  relations  for  several  hours  daily  with  such  lady¬ 
like  teachers  as  one  often  sees.” 

Some  of  these  things  are  admirably  illustrated  in  a  letter  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  an 
old-time  rural  school  in  Middle  Georgia,  of  which  Mr. 
Stephens’  father  was  the  teacher.  I  quote  from  the  letter  as 
given  by  Mr.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  “  He  took  great  pleasure  in  the  act  of  teaching. 
.  .  His  scholars  generally  were  much  attached  to  him. 
He  was  on  easy  and  familiar  terms  with  them  without  losing 
their  respect ;  and  the  smallest  boys  would  approach  him  with 
confidence,  but  never  with  familiarity.  He  had  one  custom 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  in  any  other  school.  About  once  a 
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month,  on  a  Friday  evening,  after  the  spelling  classes  had  got 
through  their  tasks,  he  had  an  exercise  on  ceremony,  which 
the  scholars  called  ‘  learning  manners,’  though  what  he  called 
it — if  I  ever  heard  him  call  it  anything — I  cannot  remember. 
The  exercise  consisted  in  going  through  the  usual  form  of 
salutation  on  meeting  an  acquaintance,  and  introducing  per¬ 
sons  to  each  other,  with  other  variations  occasionally  intro¬ 
duced.  .  .  These  exercises,  trivial  as  the  description  may 
seem,  were  of  great  use  to  raw  country  boys  and  girls.  .  . 
Cheating,  lying,  and  everything  mean  or  dishonest  he  held 
up  to  scorn  and  abhorrence.  He  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  old-field  teacher  of  those  days  on  whom  the  boys  never 
played  the  prank  of  ‘  turning  out.’  They  had  probably  too 
much  respect  and  regard  for  him.”  Something  of  true  art 
there  surely  is  in  this;  and  the  passage  as  a  whole — too  long 
to  quote  in  this  place — would  strengthen  that  impression. 

There  seems  to  be  a  measure  of  antagonism  between  the 
pursuit  of  fashion  and  the  appreciation  of  beauty.  The  two 
are  sometimes  unfortunately  confounded.  Fashion  in  dress 
is  a  case  in  point.  Since  the  chief  purpose  of  dress  is  to 
please,  it  is  supposed  that  the  prevailing  mode  in  dress  must 
bear  a  close  relation  to  fine  art ;  and  art  in  turn  increases  the 
confusion  by  running  after  fashions  of  its  own.  Yet  art  is 
undoubtedly  seeking  with  each  change  of  direction  to  attain 
to  more  of  essential  beauty.  But  who  will  dare  maintain  that 
the  same  quest  will  account  for  the  changes  of  fashion  in 
dress?  There  doubtless  was  a  time  when  the  frightful  Eliza¬ 
bethan  hoop  was  highly  pleasing  to  mankind.  That  was 
when  it  was  new,  and  approved  of  those  whose  approval 
counted  in  such  matters.  We  have  no  assurance  that  this 
same  farthingale  may  not  some  day  be  again  in  vogue.  If 
the  fashion  recurs,  some  of  us  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
assuring  our  wives  that  their  great,  portable  pavilions  are  in¬ 
deed  highly  becoming  gowns.  If  Jove  laughs  at  lovers’  per¬ 
juries,  how  royally  must  he  nod  when  love  displays  its  con¬ 
stancy  in  such  a  lie  as  that!  No,  fashion  can  make  no  valid 
claim  of  steadfast  devotion  to  beauty.  Novelty  is  more  to  it 
than  beauty.  “  Your  taste  is  entirely  vitiated,  my  dear,”  says 
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Maarten  Maartens  in  one  of  his  stories,  “  because  you  have 
no  comprehension  of  the  beautiful  out-of-date.” 

And,  sad  to  tell,  education  sometimes  follows  the  lead  of 
fashion  rather  than  that  of  art.  We  hear  much  talk  of  the 
newest  methods.  There  are  schools  which  are  consciously 
and  conspicuously  ‘‘  up  to  date,”  like  a  tailor’s  fashion  plate. 

Let  those  who  will  run  after  the  new  for  its  very  newness; 
but  let  them  remember  that  whatever  is  new  will  some  day  be 
old.  ”  New  Theologies,”  “  New  Psychologies,”  “  New  Jour- 
nali.sni,”  “  New  Education,” — because  they  are  new  they  shall 
grow  old;  and  what  is  now  strictly  up  to  date  must  ipso  facto 
then  be  sadly  out  of  date.  If  this  is  only  a  half-truth,  it  never¬ 
theless  deserves  its  full  share  of  recognition.  Beauty  knows 
nothing  of  old  or  new  as  such.  Where  teaching  is  indeed  a 
fine  art,  the  inquiry  is  not,  “  What  is  new?  ”  nor,  “  What  is 
the  newest?  ”  but  rather,  “  What  is  the  fairest,  noblest,  most 
truly  admirable?  ”  The  same  qualities  which  made  Socrates 
a  great  teacher  have  their  place  in  the  work  of  great  teach¬ 
ers  in  our  own  time  and  in  all  time. 

The  artist  teacher  seeks,  then,  to  see  his  work  in  its  eternal 
aspect.  The  attempt  to  see  the  things  of  this  world  as  they 
look  from  the  heights  of  heaven  brings  in  at  once  new  pro¬ 
portions,  new  values.  It  is  good  as  a  daily  ])ursuit  of  the 
teacher — far  better  than  running  after  what  is  new  because 
it  is  new.  Though  Karshish  may  write  in  some  new  Epistle 
that  such  a  teacher  is  mad,  his  work  will  be  ever  fresher  so 
long  as  it  endures.  There  is  something  that  cools  the  brain 
and  clears  the  eye  in  this  looking  for  the  everlasting  beauty 
in  the  daily  task.  And  then,  how  it  redistributes  the  .stern¬ 
ness  and  the  tenderness  in  one’s  judgment  of  human  things! 
Yes,  the  risen  Lazarus  may  cut  a  (pieer  figure,  but  it  improves 
on  acquaintance.  And  that  cannot  be  said  of  to-day’s  finery 
when  it  has  become  to-morrow’s  old  clothes. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  true  art  than  a  fine  indif¬ 
ference  to  time,  d'he  artist  works  for  the  far  future  because 
he  works  for  that  which  abide.s — for  that  which  comiuer.s 
time.  And  as  he  works  for  all  the  future,  he  lays  tribute  on 
all  the  past,  rejecting  nothing  merely  because  it  hath  been 
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before.  And  then,  how  patiently  he  labors  on,  spending  his 
days  freely  as  if  they  were  his  without  stint.  He  knows  “  to 
bide  his  time,  and  can  his  fame  abide.”  There  are  teachers 
who  cannot  wait;  who  must  have  immediate  and  striking 
success  or  their  spirit  is  gone.  Their  chief  educational 
agency  is  suggestion  in  its  more  hypnotic  form;  and  when 
that  fails,  all  is  lost.  Now,  unusual  power  of  suggestion  is  an 
endowment  to  be  coveted  l)y  any  teacher.  It  is  a  means  of 
mastering  great  crises  which  demand  extreme  and  instanta¬ 
neous  measures.  It  may  serve  to  bring  a  class  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  over  e.xtraordinary  difficulties  which  might  else 
have  blocked  all  progress  for  days  or  for  years.  But  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  such  endowment  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  temptation 
— the  temptation  to  keep  in  permanent  use  that  which  finds 
its  legitimate  employment  only  in  great  emergencies.  That 
subtle,  personal  influence  which  steals  away  the  pupil’s  will 
and  makes  him  the  devoted  slave  of  his  teacher  does  not  edu¬ 
cate.  It  may  prepare  the  way  for  education;  but  it  may  also 
prove  the  greatest  hindrance  to  true  education. 

Art  brings  to  light  that  which  was  obscure  and  gives  it  its 
proper  being.  In  the  schoolroom  it  seeks  out  the  wayward 
impulses  of  a  little  child  and  endeavors  to  organize  them  into 
a  self-directed  will.  It  may  subordinate  this  inchoate  will  of 
the  child  on  occasion,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  only  to 
the  end  of  gaining  for  it  ultimate  self-control.  In  this  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  the  slow  and  careful  teacher  often  secures  far  more 
permanent  success  than  the  one  who,  having  greater  power 
of  personal  influence,  makes  unwise  use  of  that  power. 

A  great  teacher  is  one  in  whose  presence  we  think  great 
thoughts;  but  our  best  teachers  are  they  who  lead  us  to  our 
noblest  thoughts  after  their  bodily  presence  is  withdrawn. 

I  shall  not  cpiarrel  with  anyone  who  may  say  that  we  are 
getting  here  beyond  the  range  of  fine  art ;  for  we  are  dealing 
with  a  relationship  between  human  wills — something  which 
belongs  to  tbe  realm  of  ethics  rather  than  to  that  of  aesthet¬ 
ics.  So  let  it  be,  if  you  choose  to  regard  ethics  and  aesthetics 
as  independent  and  co-ordinate  sciences.  But  the  meeting 
of  will  with  will  is  perhaps  the  finest  thing  with  which  the 
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school  has  to  do,  and  it  is  not  lacking  in  that  which  appeals 
to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful;  is  there  not  in  it,  in  truth,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sublime?  It  may  be  asked  whether  any  art  has 
to  do  with  purely  passive  materials.  Eloquence  surely  knows 
no  such  limitation.  And  has  not  M.  Brunetiere  found  one 
secret  of  the  French  mastery  of  literary  style  in  the  fact  that 
writers  of  that  nation  address  themselves  as  it  were  to  living 
auditors.  I  can  have  no  conception  of  an  art  the  interest  of 
which  is  other  than  human;  and  I  find  a  true  aesthetic  element 
of  the  deepest  sort  even  in  the  most  intimate  personal  and 
moral  relations  with  which  education  has  to  do.  But  if  you 
contend  that  there  is  more  than  art  in  these  relations,  I  hasten 
to  admit  it.  This  humble  essay  makes  no  attempt  to  reduce 
everything  in  education  to  a  single  principle.  It  is  not  a 
treatise  on  systematic  pedagogy. 

Returning  to  the  time  element  in  education,  it  should  be 
said  that,  if  the  artist  teacher  is  content  to  work  slowly  and 
long  for  results  which  shall  endure,  there  is  no  place  for  dawd¬ 
ling  in  his  art.  Sheer  waste  is  never  artistic.  There  is  a 
principle  of  restraint  running  through  all  of  the  arts,  imposing 
upon  them  all  a  sort  of  economy  in  the  use  of  their  several 
materials.  Our  taste  rebels  when  an  architect  employs 
heavy  columns  to  carry  a  light  load,  as  surely  as  if  he  had 
placed  a  heavy  load  on  a  flimsy  support.  And  a  teacher  who 
overdoes  his  work  offends  along  with  one  who  fails  to 
give  it  due  attention.  The  economy  of  time  and  effort  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  teaching.  A  good  teacher  can  educate 
a  child  in  the  time  that  a  poor  teacher  wastes. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  while  we  are  considering  the 
economies  of  teaching,  that  studies  differ  greatly  in  the  time 
it  takes  to  bring  them  to  their  point  of  highest  educational 
value;  and  soon  after  this  point  is  reached  their  usefulness  be¬ 
gins  to  decline.  A  wise  economy  of  effort  demands  that 
work  upon  a  given  subject  be  continued  until  this  highest 
point  is  reached.  One  period  of  study  devoted  to  the  subject 
in  these  later  stages  may  yield  a  larger  educational  return 
than  two  periods  or  ten  periods  at  a  less  advanced  stage.  To 
give  over  a  study  halfway  up  its  height  of  difficulty  is  often 
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to  lose  the  greater  part  of  what  had  once  been  secured.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  continue  working  upon  a  subject  long 
after  it  has  passed  its  culmination  is  to  go  down  hill  as  re¬ 
gards  educational  result,  on  the  way  to  mere  dexterity  and 
habit. 

But  the  up-hill  road  by  which  a  study  climbs  to  its  full  out¬ 
look  and  attainment  is  by  no  means  uniform.  It  has  been 
shown  that  there  are  commonly  long  stretches  in  which  little 
advance  can  be  noted;  while  at  other  points  unusual  effort  is 
required,  and  if  given  is  repaid  by  marked  and  rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  skillful  teacher  who  knows  how  to  maintain 
interest  through  long  and  tedious  processes  which  seem  to 
accomplish  naught;  and  knows  also  how  to  muster  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  pupils  for  those  occasional  gains  which  can  only  be 
made  by  extraordinary  exertion. 

If  such  is  the  course  which  must  be  gone  through  in  the 
mastery  of  a  given  subject,. much  the  same  account  will  serve 
in  the  large  to  describe  the  whole  process  of  education;  and 
in  the  small  to  describe  the  work  of  a  week,  a  day,  a  single 
recitation.  A  teacher  skilled  in  his  art  finds  great  delight  in 
leading  and  luring  his  class  up  to  the  higher  and  surer  attain¬ 
ments;  and  he  wastes  little  time  in  doing  over  and  over  again 
the  things  that  are  already  mastered. 

Studies  differ,  again,  in  the  time-saving  of  which  they  ad¬ 
mit.  There  are  exercises  of  a  mechanical  sort  which  can  be 
carried  forward  under  pressure,  and  in  which  quickness  and 
facility  are  to  be  sought.  But  there  are  other  studies  which 
cannot  be  mastered  in  this  way.  Literature  and  history  will 
serve  as  illustrations.  They  are  to  be  lived  with  till  they 
become  companionable.  To  save  time  here  may  be  to  lose. 
Poetry  educates  when  it  becomes  music  in  the  soul.  Pic¬ 
tures  educate  by  finding  their  way  into  the  heart  and  taking 
up  their  abode  within  us.  Those  things  which  are  most  vital 
must  reach  their  educational  efficiency  through  the  slow 
processes  which  characterize  other  living  relationships.  In 
these  things,  offhand  dexterity  is  offensive.  In  that  little 
chamber  of  the  Dresden  gallery  set  apart  for  Raphael’s 
master-work,  one  may  see  plain  men  and  women  coming  day 
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after  clay  to  gaze  with  wet  eyes  on  that  wonderful  Mother  and 
Child.  They  seem  almost  to  change  in  its  presence  till  their 
faces  glow  and  their  eyes  look  out  from  a  greater  depth.  Yet 
even  in  this  sanctuary,  a  painter  set  up  his  easel  one  day  and 
proceeded  jauntily  to  copy  the  Madonna,  looking  round  from 
time  to  time  as  if  to  see  whether  the  spectators  appreciated 
his  skill.  We  want  no  such  dexterity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
deeper  studies  in  our  schools.  The  true  test  of  progress  in 
some  of  these  studies  is  found  only  in  the  things  that  the 
pupils  have  learned  to  love. 

A  true  sense  of  proportion  is  as  indispensable  to  the  artist 
in  the  schoolroom  as  to  the  artist  in  the  studio.  The  lack 
of  insight  and  appreciation  of  values  reveals  itself  most  surely 
in  the  belittling  of  great  interests  and  the  magnifying  of  little 
things.  The  waste  of  time  on  trifles  is  all  too  common  in  the 
schools.  “  Gocxl  taste,”  as  Fenelon  said,  "  rejects  excessive 
nicety;  it  treats  little  things  as  little  things.”  A  teacher  can¬ 
not  afford  to  secure  perfection,  in  any  part  of  his  work,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  that  which  is  better  than  perfection. 

For  the  perfection  which  is  attainable  is  too  small  a  result 
for  all  our  labor.  It  is  not  that  which  is  carved  to  a  finish 
which  will  satisfy  us.  We  want  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
children  some  vision  of  majestic,  dim,  unsculptured  things. 
We  want  to  find  our  studies  opening  up  here  and  there  a  vista 
into  some  great  beyond,  which  has  power  to  tempt  us  to  new 
adventure.  The  finished  arch  is  good;  but  we  would  see 
through  it 

“  that  untravel’d  world,  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever.” 

So  I  think  we  may  say  that  all  of  our  instruction  has,  of 
right,  these  two  aspects  of  method  running  through  it. 
Here  we  must  have  our  work  finished  with  exactness  and 
nicety;  there  it  must  be  sketched  in  shadowy,  suggestive,  an  1 
alluring  outlines.  Both  modes  of  treatment  are  indispen¬ 
sable:  but  they  are  differently  proportioned  and  combined 
in  different  disciplines. 

It  is  too  commonly  expected  of  the  skillful  teacher  that 
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he  shall  make  his  work  clean  and  sharp  on  every  side,  leaving 
nothing  vague  and  unfinished.  Perhaps  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen  would  attribute  this  view  to  the  predominance  of  a 
feminine  principle,  especially  in  our  elementary  education. 
Education,  like  literature,  has  had  its  “  Age  of  the  Carved 
Cherry-stones.”  But  teaching,  as  well  as  literature,  must 
have  in  it  something  more  than  this  miniature  perfection. 
A  class  may  work  long,  weary  hours  for  the  mastery  of  a 
lesson:  mastery  is  a  noble  ideal  and  worth  all  the  effort  that 
it  costs.  But  at  the  end  of  the  task  the  best  thing,  not  infre¬ 
quently,  which  the  students  get  is  some  hint  from  the  teacher 
of  the  boundless  range  of  thought  on  which  this  little  mas¬ 
tered  lesson  verges.  A  wise  teacher  finds  occasion  to  tempt 
his  pupils  with  glimpses  of  a  great  beyond,  and  rejoices  in 
those  studies  which  give  frequent  opportunity  for  the  far-off 
look.  The  veiled  face  of  a  great  thought  is  even  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  young  than  to  us  of  an  elder  growth.  It  may 
invite  to  high  imaginings;  it  may  prompt  to  true  and  lofty 
ambitions. 

Moreover,  the  master  needs  that  same  mixing  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  himself  which  we  look  for  in  his  instruction.  We 
may  be  patient  with  the  grand  vagueness  of  a  young  teacher, 
full  of  crude  and  glowing  immensities,  provided  he  shows 
himself  able  to  condense  some  of  his  fire-mist  into  a  definite 
and  well-ordered  system;  and  we  can  be  patient  with  an  old- 
time  master’s  fondness  for  system,  if  his  system  have  not 
absorbed  and  cooled  and  hardened  for  him  all  of  that  primal 
nebula  with  which  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  once 
endowed.  Both  system  and  fire-mist  let  our  teacher  have; 
let  him  show  us  a  true  cosmos;  but  if  he  have  a  little  whole¬ 
some,  unperverted  chaos  left  in  him,  we  shall  welcome  him 
with  larger  hope. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  largely  concerned  with  the  artist’s 
method.  The  choice  of  those  subjects  to  which  his  methwl 
shall  be, applied  is  at  least  of  equal  importance;  but  this  essay 
must  not  be  weighed  down  with  any  attempt  to  discuss  this 
side  of  the  case.  “  I  charge  the  Maisters  that  they  teche 
always  that  is  beste.”  said  Colet  in  his  Statutes  for  St.  Paul’s. 
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School.  The  fine  economy  which  these  words  suggest  may 
well  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  of  the 
makers  of  courses  of  study.  A  treatise  on  the  subjects  of 
instruction  would  be  at  best  only  an  expansion  of  this 
precept. 

Have  these  paragraphs  on  the  art  of  teaching  made  too 
little  distinction  between  the  artist  and  the  skillful  artisan? 
The  fault  may  be  condoned,  if  it  prompt  the  artisan  to  make 
the  most  of  whatever  gift  may  be  in  him.  Apprentices  to 
a  trade  have  more  than  once  in  human  history  advanced  to 
the  mastery  of  an  art.  Have  we  not  in  like  manner  seen 
teachers  who  began  to  teach  without  zest  for  their  occupation 
and  only  moderate  skill,  who  yet  acquired  not  only  technical 
facility  but  a  love  for  their  calling  which  transformed  their 
skill  into  truly  creative  art?  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  success¬ 
ful  teacher  can  remain  a  mere  artisan.  In  learning  his  trade, 
he  comes  into  a  work  of  such  absorbing  interest,  so  full  of  the 
comedy  and  tragedy  of  human  life,  so  warm  with  human  hope 
and  human  affection,  that  he  is  led,  often  insensibly,  to  put 
his  own  life  and  soul  into  his  task:  when  he  does  that  he  is  not 
far  from  being  an  artist  in  very  truth. 

These  words  have  been  written,  not  to  antagonize,  but 
rather  to  supplement  the  purely  scientific  view  of  education. 
The  conception  of  a  true  art  of  education  is  placed,  not  over 
against,  but  alongside  of  that  of  education  as  a  science.  The 
one  view  cannot  be  complete  without  the  other.  All  that 
science  can  do  for  education  must  remain  ineffective  and 
unprofitable  till  it  find  its  use  in  the  living  art  of  the  master. 
It  is  well  that  teachers  recognize  the  dignity  of  their  art,  and 
its  co-ordinate  worth  with  science  in  the  real  advancement  of 
education. 

Yet,  if  the  teacher  think  that  his  art  can  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  science,  he  will  fall  into  grievous  error.  For  if  he 
needs  the  insight  of  the  lover  and  the  artist  for  his  guidance, 
he  needs  also  all  that  science  can  offer,  and  much  more  than 
science  yet  has  offered.  To  correct  his  mistakes,  to  direct 
him  where  happy  intuition  offers  no  sure  clew,  to  utilize  his 
enthusiasm  with  a  minimum  of  waste,  to  drive  him  from  con- 
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ventional  points  of  view  and  make  him  conscious  of  actual 
limitations  of  his  art,  to  subject  his  work  to  cold,  impartial 
criticism — such  service  as  this  he  may  expect  from  science: 
an  indispensable  service. 

But  let  him  still  be  an  artist  and  not  merely  an  applied- 
scientist. 

Elmer  E.  Brown 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif.  ^ 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  teacher’s  equipment  has  l)een  the  theme  of  many  a  dis¬ 
course.  It  has  varied  with  the  prevailinjif  conceptions  of  life 
and  of  education,  hut  it  has  ever  reflected  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  its  estimate  of  man.  The  demand  for  a  better  etjuip- 
ment  which  has  characterized  the  past  few  years  is  one  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  reorganization  in  the  world  of  thought,  in  which 
man  is  being  conceived  of  anew,  and  in  which  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  him  is  seen  in  new  perspective. 

The  old  estimate  of  man  was  in  its  essence  aristocratic;  it 
placed  the  emphasis  on  the  intellect,  in  which  men  differ. 
The  spirit  of  the  new  is  democratic;  it  emphasizes  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  all  possess  in  common.  Hence  the  old  education 
placed  a  greater  value  on  the  adult  than  upon  the  child,  since 
the  adult  repre.sents  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  As  a  consequence,  the  equipment  of  the  teacher  of 
little  children  was  meager;  that  of  the  teacher  of  adults  was 
hroad  and  complete.  Deference  and  social  recognition  w'ere 
the  latter’s  prerogative;  the  former  received  neither. 

The  atmosphere  resulting  from  the  new  estimate  of  man  is 
entirely  different.  Since  he  is  conceived  of  as  a  free  indi¬ 
vidual,  entitled  to  the  fullest  development  and  exercise  of  all 
his  powers,  the  child  is  of  as  much  value  as  the  adult;  his  edu¬ 
cation  is  as  important;  the  equipment  of  those  who  are  to  lead 
him  into  his  inheritance  must  be  as  broad.  On  what  basis 
do  we  withhold  the  truths  of  science,  the  inspiration  of  art 
and  literature,  and  the  .satisfaction  of  creating  from  the  little 
child  and  give  them  to  his  older  brother?  The  impulse  to 
all  forms  of  human  activity,  the  sentiments  that  underlie  all 
human  relationships,  are  present  from  the  beginning.  Rv 
what  right  is  their  intelligent  direction  and  interpretation  de¬ 
nied  in  the  earliest  years?  The  complex  world  in  which,  the 
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child  finds  himself  is  but  oljjectified  intelligence,  which  he 
should  early  learn  to  see  in  relation  to,  and  as  a  refiection  of. 
himself.  By  what  right  do  we  withhold  the  key?  But  the 
possession  of  the  three  Rs  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  cannot 
meet  these  requirements.  Without  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
sciences,  how  can  she  give  the  child  even  a  hint  of  his  true 
relations  to  his  physical  environment?  Without  an  insight 
into  the  social  sciences,  how  can  she  show  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  society?  Without  psychology,  how  can  she 
truly  further  intellectual  development?  Without  ethics,  how 
aid  the  formation  of  true  character?  Without  a  scientific 
study  of  education,  how  can  she  adapt  the  means  to  the  all- 
important  end?  And  shall  the  enumeration  stop  here? 
Logic  compels  us  to  go  still  farther.  The  new  thought  is 
full  of  inspiration  for  the  future,  but  it  has  so  broadened  and 
deepened  the  concept  of  education  that  mothers  and  teachers 
cr}'  alike.  Who  is  sufficient  for  the  training  of  the  little  child? 

The  general  movement  of  thought  of  which  the  new  con¬ 
cept  of  man  is  the  outgrowth  is  the  product  of  many  forces 
Avhich  cannot  be  discussed  here.  While  the  movement  is 
tending  to  a  positive  culmination  in  all  lines,  it  came  to  con¬ 
crete  organized  expression  earlier  in  some  than  in  others,  and 
hence  impressed  itself  more  forcibly  upon  the  common  con¬ 
sciousness  through  them.  The  most  important  single  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  general  movement,  Rousseau,  would  not  be  a 
familiar  name  to  thousands  had  he  not  applied  the  ideas  in 
question  directly  to  educational  problems.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel,  a  portion  of  the 
philosophy  of  Germany,  reflecting  the  same  thought,  has 
filtered  down  into  everyday  life,  and  meets  us  as  effect  in  every 
kindergarten  and  up-to-date  schoolroom.  Many  a  mother 
has  been  aided  in  the  training  of  her  child,  and  many  a  child’s 
life  is  freer  and  happier  to-day,  as  the  effect  of  the  new 
thought  brought  through  the  channel  of  the  schoolroom. 

Among  the  agencies  in  the  spread  of  the  new  gospel  of 
humanity,  the  kindergarten  has  played  an  important  part. 
In  it  the  new  thought  is  organized  into  a  definite,  coherent 
system,  which,  though  limited  in  its  scope,  is  relatively  an 
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organic  whole.  As  such,  and  as  a  new  institution,  it  has  been 
capable  of  transplanting  in  its  entirety.  Filling  a  place  be¬ 
fore  unoccupied,  it  came  into  no  conflict  with  existing  institu¬ 
tions;  being  independent,  it  was  not  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  new  spirit  as  in  the  case  of  the  schools. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  often 
have  seemed  foreign  to  the  prevailing  education  and  social 
tone.  But,  in  spite  of  misunderstanding  and  opposition,  it 
has  stood  its  ground  and  won  a  preliminary  victory  for  the 
new  thought  by  demonstrating  in  every  country  in  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  the  truth,  beauty,  and  practical  utility  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  it  rests.  The  larger  victory  for  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  is  still  to  be  won,  but  for  this  the  forces  of  the 
general  movement  are  coming  on.  The  kindergarten  has 
been  the  advance  guard. 

If  the  kindergarten  has  rendered  so  great  a  service  in  the 
progress  of  humanity,  it  must  follow  that  the  kindergartner 
has  the  breadth  of  scholarship  and  depth  of  insight  until  but 
recently  considered  unnecessary  in  the  teacher  of  little  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  both  true  and  untrue.  Since  the  study  of 
Froebel’s  philosophy  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  kindergart- 
ner’s  training,  it  follows  that  her  concept  of  the  nature  of  the 
child  and  the  function  of  education  is  not  lacking.  In  the 
system  of  means  which  Froebel  worked  out  to  almost  me¬ 
chanical  completeness  he  has  touched  upon  every  phase  of 
human  thought ;  hence  a  detailed  study  of  these  means  must 
give  glimpses  of  these  various  phases  in  their  relation  to  the 
child  and  to  each  other.  This  is  true  from  the  standpoint  of 
action  as  well  as  from  that  of  knowledge,  since  the  creative 
activities  lead  into  the  arts,  both  industrial  and  aesthetic.  In 
short  the  unity  of  life,  which  is  Froebel’s  watchword,  presup¬ 
poses  at  least  an  acquaintance  with  all  its  phases. 

To  what  extent  is  this  realized  in  the  actual  kindergartner? 
In  her  educational  ideals;  in  her  working  acquaintance  with 
that  portion  of  the  field  of  knowledge  she  needs  for  daily  pur¬ 
poses;  in  her  vital  grasp  of  the  social  problems  of  the  hour; 
in  her  attitude  toward  life  and  her  devotion  to  her  work,  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  kindergartner  is  far  superior  to  the 
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average  teacher.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  has 
been  no  external  authority  to  set  the  standard  for  admission 
to  the  kindergarten  training  schools,  nor  yet  to  regulate  the 
length  and  completeness  of  their  courses,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  other  training  schools,  the  fact  that  the  kinder- 
gartner  is  so  well  equipped  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
pKjwer  of  Froebel’s  ideal. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  kinder- 
gartner’s  grasp  of  the  aim  of  education  is  often  a  limited  one, 
because  education  is  seen  from  one  standpoint  only.  As  a 
result  the  relative  value  of  the  kindergarten  is  overestimated, 
and  an  antagonism  between  it  and  the  public  schools  is  set 
up.  To  value  the  kindergarten  rightly,  it  must  be  seen  in 
its  educational  and  social  perspective,  but  this  is  as  difficult  for 
the  typical  kindergartner  as  it  is  for  a  mother  to  form  an  im¬ 
partial  estimate  of  her  child.  In  consequence,  there  has  too 
often  been  antagonism  where  there  should  have  been  co¬ 
operation  with  other  educational  forces;  intolerance  of  other 
views  instead  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interpretation; 
and  an  irritating  assumption  of  superiority  instead  of  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  progress.  The  “  I  know  it  all  ”  spirit,  so  often 
ascribed  to  normal-school  graduates,  includes  many  kinder- 
gartners  among  its  number.  This  is  true  of  the  past  more 
than  of  the  present,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  small  towns 
than  in  large  cities,  but  the  type  may  be  found,  even  in 
Chicago. 

The  kindergartner’s  equipment  from  the  standpoint  of 
means  too  frequently  deserves  the  same  comment.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  so  often  seen  in  training-school 
curriculums,  “  Science,  literature,  psychology,  etc. ;  from  the 
kindergarten  standpoint  ”?  If  these  subjects  have  been  mas¬ 
tered  before  entering  the  course  of  training,  and  the  Froe- 
belian  standpoint  is  but  another  name  for  the  truly  educa¬ 
tional,  the  phrase  is  justifiable,  though  the  question  remains 
whether  the  two  are  synonymous,  and  whether  truth  will  be 
found  when  it  is  sought  for  with  preconceived  ideas  as  to 
what  it  should  be. 

But,  in  most  cases,  such  subjects  as  psychology,  ethics,  and 
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the  social  sciences  are  entirely  new.  Without  questioning 
the  value  of  Froebel’s  view,  can  the  introduction  to  any  of 
them  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  their  own  relation  to  the 
whole  human  knowledge  be  justified  by  the  canons  of  scien¬ 
tific  method?  Is  true  development  possible  to  those  whose 
aim  is  to  see  truth  only  through  the  eyes  of  another?  “  The 
ancients  saw  God  and  nature  face  to  face,”  says  Emerson. 
“  We  through  their  eyes.”  But  each  age  needs  its  own  fresh 
revelation,  adapted  to  its  own  fresh  problems.  Is  not  Froe- 
bel’s  emphasis  on  individuality  a  recognition  of  this  very 
principle?  ”  It  is  the  lifework  of  all  things  to  unfold  their 
essence  .  .  .  hence  all  arbitrary,  prescriptive,  categorical 
training  must  of  necessity  hinder  and  destroy,”  is  the  text  of 
the  Education  of  man.  But  if  no  set  views  are  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  can  the  following  of  Froe- 
bel  to  the  very  letter  on  the  part  of  the  adult — the  highest 
virtue  in  most  kindergarten  circles — be  in  accordance  with 
his  own  spirit?  Whether  the  phrase  ”  From  the  Froebelian 
standpoint  ”  is  truly  Frobelian  is  a  question  that  needs  con¬ 
sideration  from  the  educational  side. 

The  results  of  a  superficial  grasp  of  these  different  sub¬ 
jects  on  the  part  of  the  kindergartner  is  to  make  the  work 
with  the  children  mechanical  and  lacking  in  true  educational 
value.  Without  an  enthusiasm  that  results  from  a  fullness 
of  knowledge,  the  kindergartner  is  unable  to  develop  the 
native  interest  of  the  children.  Without  a  grasp  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  in  the  different  subjects,  inadequate  or  incorrect  images 
are  formed  which  cripjjle  later  developments;  or  surface 
facts  instead  of  vital  ones  are  emphasized,  thus  destroying 
the  children’s  potential  interest.  The  kindergarten  theory 
emphasizes  the  principle  of  interdependence,  but  without  .a 
vital  grasp  of  subjects  and  their  relations  on  the  part  of  the 
kindergartner,  the  connections  the  children  make  under  her 
guidance  are  likely  to  be  outer,  and' not*  inner,  ones. 
other  point  emphasized  is  that  of  the  .sequence,  which,  to  the 
kindergartner  who  has  studied  F^oebel  only,  >as  a  limited 
meaning — one  in  which  form  is  often  mistaken  for  substance. 
A  broader  outlook  enables  one  to  see  in  the  sequence  the  em- 
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bodiment  of  a  universal  law,  typified  in  psychology  by  the 
movement  of  attention,  in  literature  by  a  dramatic  compo¬ 
sition,  and  in  philosophy  by  great  national  and  intellectual 
movements. 

With  a  limited  insight  much  instruction  in  the  mechanism 
of  work  is  necessary;  when  universal  principles  are  fully 
grasped  the  details  arrange  themselves  easily  on  the  basis  of 
functional  value.  If  more  time  were  spent  in  the  work  that 
gives  insight,  would  the  amount  of  time  now  reciuired  for  the 
mastery  of  the  kindergarten  techni(iue  be  necessary?  Like 
any  other  technique  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  an 
idea.  But  the  idea  must  be  clear,  or  the  expression  will  be 
lifeless. 

Were  the  kindergarten  an  institution  of  long  standing 
these  criticisms,  if  deserved,  might  seem  discouraging;  as  it  is, 
the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  them  are  but  incidental  to 
the  particular  stage  of  development  through  which  it  is  pass¬ 
ing,  and  its  adjustment  to  social  and  educational  needs.  It 
has  been  considered  in  itself,  instead  of  the  foundation  for  the 
whole  structure  of  education.  But  when  the  kindergarten 
was  founded  the  larger  structure,  based  on  the  same  educa¬ 
tional  principles,  was  but  dimly  visible  in  general  outline;  it 
has  been  growing  slowly  into  definiteness  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  years,  but  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  fill  in  the  details. 
As  ideals  assume  definite  proportions,  the  true  relation  of  the 
kindergarten  to  the  whole  educational  system  will  become 
more  apparent,  and  this  criticism  will  have  no  further 
foundation. 

I'he  criticism  that  the  kindergarten  has  been  narrow,  that 
it  has  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  preservation  of  its  own 
existence  and  the  spreading  of  its  particular  ideas,  instead  of 
joining  hands  readily  with  other  educational  forces,  is  also 
incident  to  the  present  transitional  stage.  Every  institution 
has  been  obliged  to  protect  itself  by  some  degree  of  isolation 
in  its  earlier  stages,  in  order  to  effect  its  inner  organization. 
Only  thus  can  the  ideas  for  which  it  stands  develop  sufficient 
vitality  to  maintain  their  existence  in  the  larger  whole  in 
which  they  must  eventually  merge.  The  consen'atism  of 
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kinclergartners  thus  far  has  been  necessary  to  this  inner 
organization,  now  practically  completed.  Hence,  according 
to  the  logic  of  events,  the  time  for  the  union  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  with  other  educational  agencies  is  near  at  hand.  As 
a  separate  institution  it  has  nearly  completed  its  work  from 
the  theoretical  side,  since  it  has  shown  the  true  spirit  and 
method  of  education,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  from  that  of  society.  Practically,  it  will  be 
needed  for  many  years  to  embody,  and  thus  to  interpret  to 
the  world,  the  principle  for  which  it  stands. 

In  the  reorganization  which  is  at  hand  the  kindergarten 
will  rise  to  a  higher  plane,  and  the  equipment  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  will  of  necessity  be  of  a  higher  order  than  has  thus  far 
been  considered  necessary.  This  is  recognized  by  all  pro¬ 
gressive  kindergartners,  and  great  and  vital  changes  are 
already  taking  place  in  both  theory  and  practice.  The  spirit 
which  prompted  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten  has 
permeated  every  department  of  thought.  It  is  expressed  in 
the  challenging  of  social  and  industrial  systems  and  the  at¬ 
tempts  at  social  reconstruction;  in  the  new  tone  in  art  and 
literature;  in  the  questioning  of  religious  beliefs;  and  in  the 
discussion  of  all  institutions  as  to  their  purposes,  methods, 
and  results.  The  demand  of  the  present  is  for  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  life  and  thought  of  mankind,  and  their  adapta¬ 
tion  to  new  and  changed  conditions  and  conceptions. 

In  this  inevitable  change  all  educational  agencies  must 
share,  the  kindergarten  included.  As  has  been  stated,  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  new 
thought  directly,  but  the  great  changes  of  the  past  decade 
are  the  results  of  the  indirect  influences  of  biology,  anthro¬ 
pology,  sociology,  and  psychology,  as  these  have  been  recon¬ 
structed  on  the  basis  of  the  new  thought.  The  kindergarten, 
too,  will  be  reconstructed,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  agencies.  In  the  past  it  stood  alone;  it  studied  its  own 
problems.  In  the  future  the  forces  of  the  universe  will  be 
in  alliance  with  it  and  the  cause  it  represents,  but  it  must 
study  problems  other  than  its  own,  or  it  is  as  likely  to  thwart 
as  to  further  its  onward  progress.  The  true  view,  in  proper 
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perspective,  can  never  be  gained  by  looking  fixedly  at  one 
point.  The  kindergartner  of  the  past  fixed  her  eye  on  Froe- 
bel  only.  The  future  kindergartner  must  have  other  view 
points  as  well,  those  which  only  a  broader  education  can  give. 
This  may  seem  heresy  to  many  orthodox  kindergartners,  who 
are  as  suspicious  of  higher  education  as  the  orthodox  church¬ 
man  is  afraid  of  the  higher  criticism.  But  as  in  the  latter, 
searching  criticism  has  helped,  not  hindered,  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gion,  its  essentials  receiving  an  added  force  when  stripped  of 
non-essentials,  so  the  doctrine  of  Froebel  will  not  suffer  as 
far  as  it  represents  living,  universal  truth.  If  critical  study 
does  not  reveal  such  truth  in  his  system,  the  foundation  of 
the  educational  structure  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  for  truth 
must  be  its  corner  stone.  Surely  it  is  vain  to  think  that  the 
last  word  has  been  said.  Have  we  made  no  progress  since 
Froebel’s  time?  Each  age  has  its  own  insights  and  its  own 
problems,  and  though  Froebel  was  a  man  of  prophetic  vision, 
his  eyes  cannot  do  our  seeing.  The  past  must  be  our  start¬ 
ing  point  and  guide,  but  the  present  must  move  on  to  its  own 
completion. 

But  if  criticism  reduces  somewhat  the  estimate  of  Froe- 
bel’s  philosophy  on  the  one  hand  it  gives  it  an  added  value 
on  the  other,  for  to  appreciate  Froebel  in  his  relation  to 
other  men  and  the  philosophical  movement  of  which  he  was  a 
part  is  to  stand  well  on  the  way  up  the  heights  of  scholarship. 
To  the  superficially  educated  worshiper  of  Froebel,  the  philo¬ 
sophic  thinker  may  not  inaptly  apply  the  words  of  Paul  to 
the  Athenians,  “  Whom  ignorantly  ye  worship,  him  declare  I 
unto  you.”  The  thoughts  that  stir  the  hearts  of  men  most 
deeply  to-day — the  unity  of  life,  the  divinity  of  man,  the  God- 
consciousness  in  the  individual  soul — thoughts  given  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  literature  of  Tennyson,  of  Emerson,  of  Browning 
— are  the  same  that  found  an  earlier  and  different  expression 
in  Froebel,  for  the  literary  and  philosophic  movements  are 
parts  of  one  great  whole,  having  a  common  source  and  a 
common  end.  What  is  not  such  an  insight  into  literature 
and  philosophy  worth  to  the  kindergartner,  whose  keynote 
is  unity!  Can  one  be  a  leader  in  education  without  knowing 
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the  origin  and  general  trend  of  motlern  thought,  and  with¬ 
out  consciously  shaping  one’s  ideals  in  accordance  with 
it?  The  future  kindergartner  will  and  must  be  thus 
equipped. 

The  question  of  a  broader  equipment  for  the  kindergartner 
is  bound  up  with  the  larger  question  of  the  training  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  teachers,  a  question  second  to  none  in  importance 
in  the  whole  range  of  education.  The  separate  kindergarten 
training  school,  like  other  special  schools,  has  its  functions  in 
the  progress  of  the  cause.  The  tendency  of  the  day,  how¬ 
ever,  is  toward  a  closer  organization  of  the  different  lines  of 
effort,  and  hence  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and 
technology  are  allying  themselves  with  the  great  universities, 
and  gaining  thereby  breadth  of  culture  with  economy  of 
effort  and  expenditure.  That  the  alliance  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  with  the  general  educational  system  means  eventu¬ 
ally  the  training  of  kindergartners  by  the  agencies  that 
train  other  teachers  is  self-evident.  Whether  that  agency 
shall  be  the  normal  school  or  the  university  is  not 
yet  decided  for  the  general  teacher,  much  less  for 
the  kindergartner.  It  has  been  said  that  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion  spoils  a  kindergartner  or  an  elementary  teacher.  Do 
you  ask  how?  The  higher  institutions  are  centers  of  con- 
servati.sm.  They  represent  the  past,  they  maintain  the  old 
ideals  and  conceptions  of  life.  The  unity  of  life  is  Froebel’s 
motto,  and  the  kindergartner’s  conception  of  education  is 
the  continuous  development  of  the  whole  individual.  Hence 
the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  the  gaining  of  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  higher  institutions, 
seems  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  education. 
It  leaves  out  of  account  the  whole  ethical  and  emotional 
nature,  and  thus  lacks  the  warmth  and  vitality  of  life  and 
sympathy  with  the  needs  of  a  living  humanity.  The  kinder¬ 
gartner  fears  the  effect  of  this  atmosphere  upon  her  attitude 
toward  life  and  her  particular  work  even  more  than  she  fears 
the  possible  destruction  of  her  favorite  theories.  Should 
these  influences  prevail,  she  will  become  dissatisfied  to  work 
with  little  children,  and  with  and  for  humanity,  and  will  sink 
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into  the  refined  intellectual  selfishness  that  characterizes  so 
large  a  portion  of  cultured  society. 

In  present  conditions  the  first-class  normal  school  better 
meets  the  kindergartner’s  need.  In  either  case  the  need  for 
practical  as  well  as  for  theoretical  training  would  have  to  be 
met,  a  thing  not  easily  accomplished  in  connection  with  a 
university;  in  a  normal  school  the  establishment  of  the  re¬ 
quired  theoretical  courses,  with  opportunities  for  practical 
training  in  a  kindergarten,  is  but  an  extension  of  work  already 
in  operation. 

While  the  normal  school  lacks  the  breadth  of  scholarship 
of  the  university,  the  curriculum  of  the  best  normal  schools 
is  sufficiently  broader  than  that  of  most  private  training 
schools  to  be  an  advance  on  present  conditions.  The  general 
educational  work  would  prevent  the  professional  one-sided¬ 
ness  that  a  separate  training  school  can  with  difficulty  avoid, 
and  would  give  the  insight  into  the  more  general  problems 
of  education  that  would  make  the  unification  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  with  primary  work  possible.  Since  the  normal  school 
is  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  elementary  education,  the  kin- 
dergartner  would  find  its  atmosphere  congenial.  The  unifi¬ 
cation  of  knowledge  with  life,  which  is  Froebel’s  motto,  she 
finds  in  the  educational  treatment  of  subject-matter  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  instrument. 

The  lack  of  integration  in  the  college  or  university  is  a 
recognized  weakness  in  higher  education  at  the  present  time. 
It  needs  to  consider  Froebel’s  principle  of  unity.  With  a 
realization  of  this  need;  with  a  deeper  sympathy  with,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  elementary  education ;  with  a 
pedagogical  department  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and 
problems  of  the  times,  the  university  would  be  the  ideal  place 
for  the  higher  equipment  of  both  teachers  and  kindergart- 
ners  already  trained,  who  wish  to  equip  themselves  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  their  profession.  Intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
kindergarten  on  the  part  of  school  officers,  superintendents, 
and  the  general  public  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  present  time. 
Where  but  in  the  university  can  it  be  obtained? 

The  future  of  education  is  full  of  promise.  Its  problems 
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are  such  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  keenest  minds  and 
to  tax  the  resources  of  the  broadest  scholarship,  but  they 
will  yield  large  results  for  childhood  and  humanity,  if  prop¬ 
erly  solved.  Education  can  no  longer  be  isolated ;  it  must  be 
studied  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  society,  and  its  administra¬ 
tion  must  include  other  social  factors  and  forces.  This  means 
that  those  who  would  lead  must  know  and  interpret  allied 
phenomena  and  related  movements.  Prophetic  vision  is 
possible  only  to  the  broadly  educated.  Shall  the  kinder- 
gartner  be  among  this  number?  She  has  helped  to  lead  a 
new  and  advanced  movement  in  the  past.  Is  it  likely  that 
the  future  will  find  her  lagging  behind  in  the  march  of  prog¬ 
ress?  Yet  the  battle  must  henceforth  be  fought  with  im¬ 
proved  weapons.  Without  these  Froebel’s  ideal  of  education 
will  remain  unrealized  in  our  advancing  civilization. 


State  Normal  School, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Nina  C.  Vandewalker 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  EDUCATION 

Probably  no  one  subject  has  been  the  cause  of  more  con¬ 
tention  in  education  than  that  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools.  Differences  began  even  with  the  early  Christian 
Fathers  as  to  its  relative  place  in  education;  some,  like  Tertul- 
lian  and  Augustine,  declaring  that  it  should  have  the  only 
place;  others,  like  Jerome  and  Basil,  wanting  to  share 
with  it  the  classical  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the 
monastic  and  cathedral  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  find 
the  Bible  holding  various  degrees  of  influence  in  education; 
now  raised  by  councils  and  pious  monks  to  the  highest  place, 
now  sunk  into  debasing  scholasticism  or  into  absolute  dis¬ 
use.  The  noble  impulse  to  the  common  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  schools  made  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  lost  to  some  extent  in  the  decadence  of  the 
schools  in  the  following  century;  but  it  was  restored  to  its 
former  place  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  since  that  time, 
through  many  trials,  has  maintained  its  supremacy  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  subject  of  instruction.  In  recent  times  we  see 
traces  of  former  contentions  and  differences  in  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools  of  France  and  in  the 
careful  regulation  of  its  use  in  the  schools  of  other  European 
countries  in  such  form  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  patrons  who 
do  not  agree  in  their  professions  of  faith. 

In  this  countr)'  extremes  of  practice  are  found,  from  that 
of  the  parochial  school  which  exalts  religious  instruction  to 
the  highest  place  to  that  of  the  public  school  which  carefully 
excludes  such  instruction,  both  classes  of  schools  claiming  to 
give  the  essence  of  religion:  one  in  the  form  of  dogmatic  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Bible  and  catechism,  the  other  in  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  and  practice.  Widely  divergent  as  are  the  views  of 
these  opposing  parties,  it  is  with  the  hope  of  finding  common 
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ground  upon  which  the  most  reasonable  of  all  parties  may 
stand  that  I  venture  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  the  schools. 

Before  defining  the  substance  of  education  or  determining 
the  place  of  any  subject  in  it,  we  must  have  clearly  in  mind 
the  ends  or  purpose  for  which  education  is  carried  on.  The 
idea  which  seems  most  prevalent  at  present  of  the  purpose  of 
education  is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  read  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  February,  1895,  where  it 
is  stated  that  “  the  branches  to  be  studied  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  studied  will  be  determined  by  the  demands  of 
one’s  civilization  but  what  is  meant  by  civilization  or  by  the 
civilization  for  which  the  American  child  is  preparing?  If 
it  is  said  that  this  civilization  means  the  external  physical 
well-being  of  the  people  and  the  possession  of  the  conven¬ 
iences  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  that  to  attain  it  that  there  must 
be  the  co-operation  of  all  in  securing  the  blessings  of  good 
government  and  tbe  refined  enjoyment  and  the  means  of  en¬ 
joyment  of  literature  and  art — we  may  assent  and  yet  say  that 
these  are  only  the  outward  signs  of  that  civilization  which 
the  wisest  leaders  have  in  mind  as  the  ideal  civilization  of  our 
people.  Within  all  these  various  planes  of  civilization  there 
is  in  the  collective  life  of  society,  as  in  the  individual  life  of  its 
members,  a  s])iritual  or  religious  motive,  without  which  life 
and  all  that  life  gives  are  a  sham.  Whatever  means  we  may 
take  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  differences  in  the  civilizations 
of  the  world,  whether  it  be  in  tbe  study  of  past  generations  or 
of  the  present,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  real 
growth  and  elevation  of  a  people  keep  pace  with  the  spiritual 
ideals  or  the  religion  of  that  ])eople.  If  this  is  true,  and  if  it  is 
also  true  that  education  is  a  preparation  for  life,  there  must 
follow  the  conviction  that  religion  in  some  form  ought  to 
have  an  important  place  as  a  ruling,  controlling  force  in  edu¬ 
cation.  By  religion  is  here  meant  in  its  broad  sense  the  up¬ 
lifting  knowledge  of  man’s  relation  to  God  and  a  conscious 
expression  of  that  relation  in  human  life.  This  idea  of  re¬ 
ligion  includes  morality,  but  does  not  end  with  it.  As  an 
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element  of  character  it  is  essentially  spiritual  as  opposed  to 
natural  and  helps  to  build  up  any  life,  whatever  the  belief  may 
be.  The  essential  superiority  of  any  life  dominated  by  reli¬ 
gion  as  thus  defined  must  be  acknowledged  over  that  life 
which  is  entirely  divorced  from  it,  and  what  is  true  of  life  is 
equally  true  of  education.  The  religion,  then,  of  any  civili¬ 
zation  must  form  an  essential  feature  of  the  education  which 
is  a  preparation  for  that  civilization.  The  religion  of  the 
Mohammedan  civilization  must  characterize  the  education  of 
that  civilization.  The  same  is  true  of  the  civilization  of 
Buddhists,  of  Jews,  and  of  Christians.  If  our  claims  of 
superiority  of  civilization  have  any  basis  of  justice,  they  rest 
upon  the  fact  that  the  dominating  religious  principle  in  our 
civilization  is  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  other  civiliza¬ 
tions.  Yet  what  an  inconsistency  there  is  between  our 
theory  that  the  end  of  education  is  a  preparation  for  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  civilization  whose  corner  stone  is  the  truth 
revealed  in  our  Christian  Bible,  and  our  practice  in  carefully 
excluding  from  the  schools  all  reference  to  that  Bil)le,  even 
to  its  history  or  to  the  stories  which  it  contains.  Other 
histories  and  other  sacred  writings  may  have  a  place,  and  an 
important  place,  in  the  schools,  but  the  stories  contained  in 
our  Bible,  if  they  are  acquired  at  all,  must  be  acquired  in  other 
ways  and  by  other  means  than  those  provided  by  tbe  .schools. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  myths  are  regarded  as  classical  and 
are  read  and  told  to  the  children  until  they  are  as  household 
tales,  while  those  of  the  Hebrews  are  carefully  shunned. 
Our  graduates  go  from  the  schools  well-versed  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Plato  and  Homer,  but  these  same  graduates  must,  for 
*  all  that  the  schools  do  for  them,  be  a  total  stranger  to  the 
psalms  of  David  and  the  counsels  of  Isaiah.  The  stories  of 
Benjamin  and  of  Joseph,  once  read  freely  in  the  schools,  give 
place  in  the  programme  to  the  stories  of  Achilles  and  of 
Cyrus,  while  the  noble  symbolism  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  thought  to  be  less  fitting  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  our  youth  than  the  weird  imagery  of  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost  or  of  Dante’s  Divitia  Commedia.  I  am  repeat¬ 
edly  told  by  teachers  of  high  schools  that  their  pupils,  who 
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can  pass  a  fine  examination  upon  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  know  almost  nothing  of  the  commonest  events  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Bible. 

This  strange  preference  for  what  may  be  called  heathen 
classics  becomes  all  the  more  unaccountable  when  the  objec¬ 
tionable  nature  of  some  portions  of  them  is  considered.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  part  of  the  Bible  can  approach  in  suggestive 
pruriency  these  objectionable  features  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writings,  whose  safety  from  harm  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  presented  to  us  in  a  foreign  tongue.  If  they  were  fully 
and  literally  translated,  they  would  be  subject  to  lawful  in¬ 
terdiction  on  account  of  their  corrupting  influence. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  the  Bible  should  have  a  place  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  there  yet  remains  another  and  more 
difificult  question  to  solve — that  of  the  way  in' which  it  should 
be  used.  Some  may  plead  for  its  use  as  a  text-book  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  some  may  urge  its  claims  as  a  means  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  opening  exercises.  To  one  or  the  other  of  these 
uses  most  advocates  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the 
schools  have  been  committed.  It  is  clear  to  see  that  under 
present  conditions  there  are  great  and  almost  unsurmount- 
able  objections  to  both  of  these  uses  of  the  Bible.  It  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  teachers  whom  all  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  could  trust  to  explain  and  interpret 
theologically  the  difficult  passages  of  the  Bible,  and  so  long  as 
the  differences  of  belief  are  so  sharply  drawn  and  so  strongly 
emphasized  as  they  are,  it  would  be  doubtful  policy  to  force 
the  use  of  the  Bible  either  as  a  basis  of  religious  instruction  or 
as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school.  All  expecta¬ 
tion.  therefore,  of  using  the  Bible  in  these  ways,  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  likely  to  exist  at  present,  must  be  abandoned. 
There  yet  remains  one  other  way  of  presentation  which  some 
recent  movements  in  education  will  assist  in  fostering,  and 
that  is  its  use  as  literature. 

De  Quincey  in  one  of  his  essays  makes  the  well-known  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  power.  “  The  first,”  he  says,  “  is  a  rudder;  the  sec¬ 
ond  a  sail.”  And  in  speaking  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  he 
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adds,  “  what  you  owe  to  ^Milton  is  not  any  knowledge  of 
which  a  million  separate  items  are  but  a  million  advancing 
steps  on  the  same  earthly  level.  What  you  owe  is  power; 
that  is,  expansion  and  exercise  to  your  own  latent  capacity 
of  sympathy  with  the  infinite,  where  every  pulse  and  each 
separate  influx  is  a  step  upwards — a  step  ascending  as  upon 
Jacob’s  ladder  from  earth  to  mysterious  altitudes.”  While 
the  Bible  may  well  claim  a  place  in  both  the.se  divisions  of 
literature,  it  is  as  a  means  of  elevation  and  expansion  that 
the  Bible  may  claim  special  pre-eminence.  This  power  or 
moving  side  of  the  Bible  has  been  recognized  by  great  writers 
in  all  ages  in  the  frequent  use  they  have  made  of  it,  both  in 
the  incorporation  of  ideas  and  in  the  direct  quotations  from 
it  which  have  been  made.  Hardly  a  great  classical  work  can 
be  named,  written  within  the  present  era,  which  has  not  bor¬ 
rowed  freely  from  the  Bible  and  which  does  not  owe  to  it  a 
large  measure  of  strength  and  permanence. 

It  is  well  known  that  within  the  past  few  years  great  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed,  in  all  grades  of  the  best  schools,  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  great  world  literature.  In  the  earli¬ 
est  grades  folk-lore  stories,  the  stories  of  Roman  and  Greek 
heroes,  and  fairy  tales  are  told  and  read  by  the  children.  In 
these  grades  also  selections  from  the  best  writers  are  memo¬ 
rized — all  with  the  view  of  imbuing  the  children  with  a 
knowledge  of,  and  a  love  for,  this  literature  of  power.  In  the 
intermediate  and  grammar  grades  the  same  end  is  sought  in 
extending  the  children’s  reading  through  such  writers  as 
Hans  Andersen,  Hawthorne,  Scott,  Longfellow,  Tennyson, 
Irving,  and  Shakspere.  This  is  done  to  such  good  purpose 
that,  when  the  children  reach  the  high  school,  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  love  for  the  best  literature  and  are  ready  and  capable 
to  take  it  up  as  a  study. 

It  has  been  found,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  that  these  great 
works  of  literature  have  been  preferred  in  many  instances  by 
young  children  to  the  simple  and  sometimes  silly  stories 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  read.  This  universal 
appreciation  is  the  test  of  all  great  literature.  It  is  read  and 
enjoyed  by  persons  of  uncultivated  or  immature  minds  and 
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grows  in  meaning  and  power  with  the  growing  mind.  Such 
a  statement  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  Bible.  Its  parables 
and  simple  stories  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  child, 
while  their  meaning  is  more  and  more  uplifting  to  the  mind 
as  his  powers  of  spiritual  comprehension  are  developed. 

That  a  book  with  such  claims  to  universal  recognition  as  a 
source  of  power  should  be  utilized  in  the  interests  of  edu¬ 
cation  would  seem  to  be  beyond  cpiestion.  And  yet  it  is 
true  that,  in  most  schools  at  present,  the  Bible  as  literature  is 
tolerated  only  at  second  hand.  This  practical  exclusion  of 
the  Bible  from  the  schools  did  not  always  exist.  The  Greek 
New  Testament  was  the  only  Greek  text-book  in  Harvard 
College  during  its  first  century  of  existence,  and  as  late  as 
1845  learn  that  in  258  out  of  308  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts  the  Bible  was  used  as  a  reading  book,  in  38 
towns  it  was  used  either  as  a  regular  reading  book  or  as  a 
book  to  be  read  in  the  morning  devotional  exercises,  and 
in  only  3  towns  it  was  not  used  at  all.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Bible  may  yet  be  lifted  even  above  its  former  place  in  the 
.school  and  college  by  using  it  as  other  portions  of  the  world’s 
great  literature  are  now  u.sed  in  the  best  institutions.  In 
doing  this  we  need  in  no  way  lessen  our  appreciation  of  our 
reverence  for  the  book  which  will  always  stand  apart  from  all 
other  books  as  the  Divine  Word. 

The  proposed  plan  of  treatment  is  as  follows:  In  the  lower 
or  elementary  grades  a  .selection  of  stories  and  parables  may 
be  made  which  will  be  told  the  children  and  retold  by  them. 
This  selection  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  interest  and 
moral  effect,  including  stories  connected  with  the  lives  of 
both  Old  and  New  Testament  characters.  The  same  stories 
should  afterward  be  read  to  the  children  by  the  teacher  and 
])erhaps  also  be  read  by  some  of  the  children.  In  addition 
to  this,  those  parts  of  the  Bible  should  be  memorized  that 
contain  sentiments  in  any  degree  understood  and  needed  by 
the  children,  all  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
will  permit.  In  the  intermediate  grades  the  stories  above 
enumerated,  and  many  others  carefully  selected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  should  be  read  by  the  children.  It  might  be  well,  in 
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view  of  existing'  sensitiveness  and  prejudice,  to  follow  the 
limitations  made  by  the  Massachusetts  law  in  enjoining  upon 
teachers  the  withholding  of  any  comment  upon  the  text  as 
read.  It  might  be  well  also  to  follow  the  same  law  even 
further  in  permitting  any  pupil  to  be  excused  from  the  read¬ 
ing  whose  parent  or  guardian  has  conscientious  scruples 
against  it.  In  upper  grades  of  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
college  several  selected  parts  of  the  Bible  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  literary  study,  precisely  as  the  classics  of  our  own  and 
other  languages  are  treated  in  the  best  schools  and  colleges. 

Two  circumstances  are  likely  to  determine  in  large  degree 
the  measure  of  good  that  will  be  accomplished  in  this  form  of 
Bible  telling,  reading,  and  study — first  the  kind  of  selections 
made  as  a  basis  for  consideration,  and  secondly  the  manner 
and  method  of  the  teacher  in  treating  the  subject.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  the  substance  of  what  is  presented  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan,  it  may  be  said  .in  general  that  those  parts  only 
should  be  selected  which  appeal  to  the  children’s  interest  and 
about  which  no  controversy  as  to  historical  accuracy  is  likely 
to  arise.  Several  compilations  of  Bible  stories  have  been 
made,  all  of  which  have  some  features  of  excellence.  The 
least  satisfactory  are  those  which  have  brought  together 
stories  of  doubtful  value  to  young  children  and  which  include 
records  of  events  about  whose  accuracy  the  older  children  are 
likely  to  question.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that,  for 
purposes  of  literature  as  well  as  of  worship,  abstracts  or 
adaptations  of  the  Bible  have  no  place  in  the  school.  Com¬ 
ments  and  explanations  in  foot-notes  should  be  equally 
avoided.  One  of  the  most  carefully  selected  compilations 
for  the  uses  of  the  lower  grades  is  that  made  by  Dr.  Schaeffer, 
State, Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania. 
Besides  forty-eight  selected  stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
there  are  given  some  parables,  sayings  and  discourses,  the 
commandments,  and  other  cpiotations  concerning  ‘‘  the 
Lord  ’’  and  selections  from  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Prophets.  Altogether  the  most  valuable  work  for  reading 
and  literar}’  study  in  the  high  schools  and  upper  grades  of  the 
grammar  school  is  Dr.  Moulton’s  Modern  reader's  Bible,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  Wisdom  Series  in  four  volumes,  the  History- 
Series  in  five  volumes,  and  the  Prophecy  Series  in  four  vol¬ 
umes.  The  work  has  been  done  by  a  reverent,  loving  hand 
and  is  the  result  of  years  of  study.  In  arrangement  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  in  suggestiveness  of  notes  in  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  volume,  and  in  external  appearance  it  is  all  that 
anyone  could  ask.  No  more  useful  books  or  more  attractive 
books  for  the  study  of  great  literature  of  any  kind  could  be 
found  than  these. 

The  second  condition  of  success  mentioned  above  is  that  of 
a  proper  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  teacher.  Little  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  found  here  if  the  teacher  has  a  mind  open  to  the 
excellence  of  real  literature  and  the  good  that  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  it.  Less  than  this  we  should  hardly 
expect  in  any  teacher.  In  the  lower  and  middle  grades 
teachers  will  simply  use  the  Bible  either  as  a  basis  for  story¬ 
telling  and  the  memorizing  of  choice  extracts  or  else  as  a 
reading  book,  precisely  as  Hawthorne  and  Irving  are  now 
used  in  the  best  schools.  The  enjoyment  felt  in  the  reading 
of  such  books  is  ?  sufficient  warrant  for  their  use  in  the 
schools  because  it  is  a  guaranty  of  the  formation  of  a  good 
reading  habit,  which  is  really  the  highest  end  of  the  teaching 
of  reading.  In  the  higher  grades  literary  forms  and  mean¬ 
ings  may  be  discussed  and  some  logical  analysis  be  made, 
but  only  incidental  to  getting  the  literal  meaning  of  what  is 
read.  Even  though  no  more  is  attempted  in  these  grades 
than  simple  reading,  great  good  will  be  done.  By  simply 
reading  the  text,  models  of  style  as  well  as  of  inner  force  will 
be  stamped  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to 
affect  their  entire  lives.  But  with  the  Bible  as  with  Shaks- 
pere  or  Milton,  much  can  be  done  by  analysis  to  find  hidden 
meanings  and  to  trace  literary  beauties — it  being  understood 
that  as  literature  only  it  is  to  be  read  and  studied. 

With  a  work  so  important  before  us,  and  with  natural  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  its  consummation  so  few,  there  would 
seem  at  first  thought  no  doubt  as  to  its  immediate  adoption 
by  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  land,  but  we  are  likely 
to  meet  at  the  outset  objections  nearly  all  of  which,  as  we 
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shall  see  by  examination,  pertain  to  a  treatment  of  the  Bible 
quite  different  from  that  which  is  urged  under  the  proposed 
plan. 

In  the  first  place  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  great¬ 
est  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Bible  study  into  the 
school  does  not  come  from  unbelievers  or  infidels,  but  from 
Christian  zealots  who  are  ardently  opposed  to  any  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools  which  is  not  given  in  connection  with 
or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  They  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  teaching  of  religion  should  be  a  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children,  and  by  religion  they  mean  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  kind;  thus  mistaking  denominationalism  and  dogma¬ 
tism  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  To  this  class  of  persons 
interpretation  and  exposition  are  the  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  Bible  instruction,  and  as  these  features,  in  the  sense 
used,  do  not  belong  to  reading  or  to  true  literary  study,  it  is 
fair  to  claim  that  no  opposition  to  the  proposed  plan  should 
be  made  from  this  source. 

Another  kind  of  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools  comes  from  those  who  say  that  such  use  can  have  no 
place  in  schools  supported  by  public  tax.  They  say  that  the 
separation  of  Church  and  state  is  a  principle  to  which  we  must 
adhere  unless  we  wish  to  live  over  again  the  conflicts  of  the 
past,  but  it  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  much  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  made  to  all  forms  of  instruction  that  can  be  called  reli¬ 
gious  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state  or  the  children,  as  to  a  fear  of  the  influence  of  that  other 
class  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
choose  between  the  claims  of  these  two  contending  classes, 
for  the  choice  in  many  cases,  it  is  feared,  would  have  to  be 
made  between  sectarianism  on  the  one  hand  and  bigotry  on 
the  other — two  forms  of  belief  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  highest  ends  of  Bible  study. 

The  point  of  opposition  to  the  intrcKluction  of  the  Bible 
into  the  schools  most  frequently  heard  is  that  of  the  danger 
of  trenching  upon  grounds  of  religious  belief.  I  have  already 
said  that  where  there  are  so  many  differences  of  belief,  and 
where  these  differences  are  emphasized  to  the  extent  that 
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they  frequently  are,  it  would  seem  undesirable  to  use  the 
Bible  in  the  schools  in  any  way  which  will  disturb  the  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  of  anyone.  This  certainly  is  in  no  sense  done 
in  the  plan  proposed.  As  has  been  said  it  will  be  best  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  to  limit  the  Bible  reading  and  study 
in  school  to  certain  carefully  selected  extracts,  and  in  the 
lower  grades  at  least  to  make  no  explanation  of  what  is  read. 
The  objects  just  mentioned  cannot  be  applied  to  the  study 
proposed  for  the  higher  grades  for  the  reason  that  only  a 
literary  study  of  the  Bible  is  recommended,  or  such  study  as 
high  schools  have  repeatedly  given  to  works  in  which  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Bible  are  freely  made. 

Probably  the  most  effective  opposition  to  Bible  study  in 
the  schools  comes  from  the  educators  themselves.  Many 
teachers  are  found  who  assume  that  religion  should  underlie 
the  work  of  the  school,  but  who  affirm  that  the  needed  reli¬ 
gion  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  discipline  and  secu¬ 
lar  studies  of  the  school  and  that,  therefore,  the  Bible  is  not 
needed.  Some  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  as  reli¬ 
gion  is  a  matter  of  conduct  rather  than  of  belief,  the  whole 
work  done  in  the  good  school  is  essentially  religious.  This 
idea  was  recently  expressed  in  one  of  our  best  educational 
journals  by  its  editor,  in  which  he  says:  “  Every  school 
worthy  of  the  name  rests  upon  a  body  of  religious  convic¬ 
tions  and  aspirations  that  are  as  deep  seated  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  as  their  common  intellectual  and  moral  convictions.” 
To  all  this  we  may  assent,  but  when  this  editor  says  that 
“  Religion,  as  St.  James  defined  it,  is  an  integral  part  of  every 
public  school  of  every  grade,”  and  further  that  “  the  people 
of  this  State  are  all  religious,”  we  cannot  cordially  agree  with 
him;  especially  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
which  he  speaks  is  the  one  of  which  Chicago  is  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  But  in  hearing  this  characterization  of  the  function  of 
the  public  school  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  in  defense  from  the  attacks  of  those  who  would  fasten 
denominationalism  upon  the  schools.  Against  Bible  read¬ 
ing,  or  the  telling  of  Bible  stories,  or  the  study  of  the  Bible 
as  literature,  I  am  sure  the  editor,  and  all  who  agree  with  him 
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in  the  religious  character  of  conduct  and  so-called  secular  in¬ 
struction,  will  have  no  word  of  objection. 

Some  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  the  rank  of  teachers,  have 
a  strong  feeling  that  the  Bible  must  be  approached  in  a  ditYer- 
ent  spirit  from  that  in  which  any  other  source  of  knowledge 
or  inspiration  is  studied,  and  for  that  reason  would  not  give 
the  Bible  any  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  Dr.  Harris,  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Education,  expresses  this  sentiment 
in  his  reasons  for  not  including  religion  in  the  course  of  studies 
which  he  recommends.  “  The  method  of  religion,”  he  says, 
“is  essentially  the  method  of  authority”;  that  is,  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  scientific  method  which  “  saps  all  authority.” 
He  admits  that  the  study  of  history  “  resembles  in  some  re¬ 
spects  that  followed  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
in  other  respects,  namely,  in  the  treatment  of  the  evidences, 
it  resembles  the  scientific  study  of  data  derived  from  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  nature,  but  religion  demands  from  first  to  last  a 
complete  surrender  of  the  mind  to  the  authority  of  revela¬ 
tion.”  Wdiile  we  may  admit  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  on  a  different  plane  in  the  contemplation  of  our  relations 
to  God  from  what  they  are  in  our  observations  and  inferences 
in  science,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  “  surrender 
of  the  mind  ”  of  which  Dr.  Harris  speaks  is  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  two  mental  processes. 

There  is  in  both  cases  the  authority  of  reason,  although 
not  on  the  same  plane.  The  truth  in  revelation,  as  well  as  in 
science,  is  the  real  authority  to  which  we  surrender  our  minds, 
and  the  truth  in  both  cases  is  from  the  same  source.  The 
objection  raised,  if  it  applies  at  all,  would  apply  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  doctrine,  and  this  is  not  the  end  or  purpose  of  the 
use  of  the  Bible  for  which  I  am  pleading.  As  to  that  part  of 
the  objection  which  refers  to  the  presentation  of  evidences,  all 
that  need  be  said  is  that  they  have  no  place  in  the  school.  It 
is  not  necessary,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  Bible  is 
read,  to  enter  into  the  evidences  of  authenticity.  We  may 
well  question  how  many  of  the  millions  of  Christians  under¬ 
stand  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  or  the  authorship  of  the 
Psalms  to  whom  these  writings  have  been  of  the  greatest 
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spiritual  help.  Dr.  Harris  also  speaks  of  those  who  “  would 
carefully  guard  against  the  encroachment  of  the  religious 
mode  of  study  into  mathematics,  botany,  and  grammar.” 
The  distinction  may  be  recognized,  and  still  great  good  be 
done  by  keeping  the  Bible  reading  and  scientific  study  close 
together.  Unless  science  is  approached  in  something  of  that 
spirit  of  reverence  which  is  felt  when  the  Bible  is  read,  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  science  study  will  be  helpful  in 
serving  the  great  ends  of  education.  In  the  civilization  for 
which  the  child  is  preparing,  science  and  religion  are  one  and 
inseparable,  and  they  may  well  be  brought  together  in  the 
school. 

In  countries  where  Bible  instruction  is  made  a  part  of  the 
required  course  of  study,  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  want  of 
reverence  in  treating  the  Bible  in  some  schools.  But  this 
may  be  due  in  most  cases  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  side 
and  not  the  literature  side  of  the  Bible  is  treated.  In  some 
cases  the  lack  of  reverence  may  be  due  to  the  irreverent  char¬ 
acter  of  the  teacher — a  good  reason  for  his  exclusion  from  the 
school,  whatever  subject  is  taught.  But  in  the  least  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  that  are  likely  to  exist  in  the  public 
schools,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  conditions  for 
preserving  a  reverent  attitude  toward  the  Bible  are  less  fav¬ 
orable  there  than  they  are  in  the  majority  of  Sunday-school 
classes  taught  by  immature  and  untrained  persons;  under 
circumstances  where  triviality  and  ridicule  are  in  danger  of 
being  brought  in  close  connection  with  the  most  sacred  sub¬ 
jects  of  contemplation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  much,  if  not  all.  the  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  schools  thus  far  noticed 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  theological  difficulties  must 
be  interpreted  or  explained  by  the  teacher.  Under  present 
conditions  this  would  not  be  regarded  as  either  necessary  or 
wise.  We  do  not  interpret  the  dream  of  Agamemnon  in  the 
Iliad.  Why  should  we  interpret  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  in  the  Book  of  Daniel?  Why  may  they  not  be  simply 
told  or  read  in  both  cases  as  they  are  given  in  the  text?  In 
neither  case  can  the  whole  truth  be  known  by  the  child  even 
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with  the  best  interpretation,  but  in  both  cases  enough  will 
be  known  and  understood  for  the  child’s  guidance,  and  if  per¬ 
chance  the  letter  of  the  story  is  remembered  it  will  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  degrees  as  each  new  experience  gives  the  mind 
ability  to  see  and  readiness  to  receive  the  needed  lesson.  We 
may  in  Bible  stories,  as  in  fairy  tales,  leave  the  child  to  work 
out  the  lesson  for  himself  in  his  own  way. 

There  may  be  those  who  regard  the  use  of  the  Bible  which 
I  have  urged  as  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  high  needs 
for  which  the  Bible  was  given  us  and  fear  the  danger  of  our 
young  people  resting  in  the  lower  aim  of  literature.  Let  such 
persons  watch  closely  the  spiritual  growth  of  young  people, 
or  recall  their  own  states  in  such  growth,  and  see  how  surely 
an  interest  in  the  e.xternals  of  literature  tends  to  bring  the 
mind  to  see  and  feel  the  more  subtle  beauties  of  its  spirit;  for, 
as  Dr.  Moulton  says,  “  An  increased  apprehension  of  outer 
literary  form  is  a  sure  wav’  of  deepening  spiritual  effect.”  It 
would  be  inconceivable,  for  example,  for  our  high-school  and 
college  students  to  read  the  book  of  Job  as  presented  in  the 
Modern  reader's  Bible,  in  the  light  of  the  introductory  and 
closing  notes,  without  being  impressed  with  its  worth  not 
only  as  the  ”  greatest  poem  in  the  world’s  great  literatures,” 
but  as  a  book  which  far  transcends  the  power  of  any  human 
being,  unaided,  to  make.  More  even  than  this  may  we  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  general  use  of  the  Bible  as  literature  in  the 
schools.  Not  only  will  reverence  for  sacred  things  grow  in 
the  minds  of  the  young,  but  there  will  be  developed  a  more 
tolerant  spirit  respecting  the  religious  opinions  of  others. 
The  sharp  differences  of  opinion  and  undue  empha.sis  placed 
upon  such  differences  will  disappear  until  the  Bible  may  take 
its  place  as  a  center,  not  only  of  instruction  and  inquiry,  but 
also  of  praise  and  worship. 

One  effect  of  treating  the  Bible  in  the  way  proposed  will 
be  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  Bible  reading  not  only  in  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  worship,  but  in  times  of  leisure  in  which  we 
seek  rest  and  inspiration.  At  such  times  our  Emerson, 
or  Shakspere,  or  some  other  favorite  author,  has  served 
to  bring  relief  from  the  cares  of  business,  at  the  same  time  to 
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prepare  us  to  do  more  and  better  than  we  have  done.  It  has 
been  happily  said  that  education  should  prepare  us  for  our 
leisure  as  well  as  for  our  working  hours.  The  test  of  one’s 
interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  any  author  is  the  frequency  with 
which  one  reads  the  books  of  that  author.  It  is  feared  that, 
if  this  test  should  be  applied,  the  profession  and  practice  of 
many  people  would  be  found  widely  separated  who  are  eager 
in  saying  that  their  favorite  book  is  the  Bible.  Very  much 
of  course  cannot  be  expected  from  young  people  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  but  if  the  Bible  is  treated  as  fully  in  the  schools  as 
other  books  of  literature  are  treated,  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  its  inspirational  influence  will  be  felt,  and  that  it  will 
assume,  as  it  should,  a  dominant  place  both  in  the  hearts  and 
in  the  lives  of  the  graduates. 


West  Newton,  Mass. 


John  T.  Prince 


THREE  YEARS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CHILD 


At  the  Home  for  Infants  the  matrons  said  that  they  did  not 
think  the  child  had  ever  been  out  of  the  nurseries  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  that  only  half  a  dozen  times  in  all 
her  little  life  of  three  years.  Just  what  that  meant — to  spend 
the  first  three  years  of  one’s  life  in  an  Home  for  Infants,  and 
in  two  rooms — would  hardly  be  realized  at  first.  It  meant, 
for  one  thing,  that,  although  she  was  three  years  old.  she 
could  not  talk;  for,  in  a  charitable  institution  where  funds  are 
scanty,  duties  many,  and  nurses  few,  no  one  had  time  to  waste 
unnecessary  words  on  babies  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
She  could,  however,  understand  when  you  spoke  to  her,  and 
say  a  few  words  for  the  little  she  knew.  But  how'  little  she 
knew!  Those  who  watched  her  develop  from  her  third  to 
her  sixth  year  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  part  of 
a  child’s  education  is  acquired  before  the  former  age. 

She  had  no  idea  of  family  relations.  The  word  “  mamma  ” 
was  a  relative  term,  to  be  applied  to  the  various  women  who 
acted  as  nurses.  She  had  never  seen  a  man,  they  thought, 
unless  possibly  from  the  nursery  window.  As  among  the 
fifty  babies  there  was  a  community  of  dresses,  aprons,  and 
toys,  she  had  no  idea  of  personal  property,  as  she  had  never 
had  an  article  of  clothing,  except  her  shoes,  that  was  entirely 
her  own.  She  had  never  sat  at  a  table,  for  babies  old  enough 
to  sit  alone  were  fed  sitting  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  each  a 
spoonful  in  turn.  She  did  not  know  what  a  dog,  a  cat,  or 
a  doll  was,  while  a  picture  book,  apparently,  had  no  meaning 
for  her  whatever.  In  fact,  all  that  had  ever  happened  to  her 
in  her  life  was  to  be  washed,  dressed,  fed,  and  put  to  bed  or 
on  the  floor  to  play,  and  cautioned  to  be  quiet  lest  she  wake 
the  other  children  who  lived  in  the  same  room.  The  one 
thing  she  did  know  was  how  to  take  care  of  babies,  and  the 
matron  said  that  they  hated  to  see  her  go  she  was  so  much 
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help  in  pushing  baby  carriages  about,  and  in  picking  up  small 
articles. 

In  appearance  she  was  a  little  beauty,  with  great  blue  eyes 
and  long  brown  curls  that  framed  as  sweet  a  face  as  ever  a 
baby-lover  saw.  It  was  no  wonder  that  she  speedily  became 
the  sunshine  of  the  new  home  to  which  she  was  transplanted. 
As  they  watched  her  grow,  those  who  loved  her  came  to  see 
that  what  seemed  so  strange  to  them  in  her  development  was 
only  the  common  experience  of  all  children,  made  more 
prominent  in  her  case  by  her  age  and  past;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  a  glimpse  of  the  strange  new  world,  as  she  ap¬ 
parently  first  saw  it,  might  be  interesting  to  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  teach  or  to  help  a  little  child  one  must  under¬ 
stand  the  springs  of  all  its  actions  both  on  the  physiological 
and  on  the  psychological  side. 

A  warm  nest  had  been  prepared  for  the  little  stranger;  new 
clothes  were  ready;  a  doll  was  bought,  and  playthings  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  touch  of  little  hands  long  cold  in  Elmwood  were 
taken  down  from  closet  shelves.  But  such  a  strange  world 
she  found  it!  She  could  only  sob  and  weep  so  pitifully  that 
at  first  they  feared  they  would  have  to  carry  her  back.  The 
new  home  where  there  were  no  babies,  where  she  sat  at  a 
table,  and  was  given  a  doll  and  blocks,  dazed  the  little 
creature.  Did  you  ever  think  of  how  Mother  Nature  adds 
here  a  line  and  there  a  line  in  the  way  of  the  perception  of 
natural  objects  in  a  baby’s  brain?  Here  a  little  and  there  a 
little  until  faces,  home,  and  the  world  emerge  from  misty 
indistinctness?  With  so  many  impressions  crowding  all  at 
once,  it  was  no  wonder  our  baby  grew  pale  and  put  her  hands 
to  her  head  as  if  it  fairly  ached. 

She  was  a  very  timid  child,  afraid  of  so  many  things.  A 
bit  of  fur  on  a  dress  or  a  muff  so  terrified  her  that  she  could 
not  be  induced  to  go  near  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 
A  street  band  that  included  a  drum  frightened  her,  but  her 
crowning  terror  was  a  man.  Now,  according  to  romance  and 
tradition,  a  young  woman  who  has  never  seen  a  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  favorably  impressed  at  first  sight,  while  the 
fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  contrary  is  true.  The 
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milkman  and  the  l)Utcher’s  boy  learned  to  make  a  wide  circuit 
around  her,  as  she  stood  in  the  kitchen  paralyzed  with  fright, 
and  sobbing  with  wide-eyed  terror.  And,  although  she  be¬ 
came  the  closest  of  friends  with  the  old  gentleman  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  who  made  her  his  especial  pet,  yet  she  apparently  never 
placed  mankind  on  a  level  with  women,  as  far  as  general  ac¬ 
complishments  were  concerned.  In  fact,  when  she  was  si.x 
years  old,  on  being  sent  to  the  room  of  a  guest  with  a  mes¬ 
sage,  she  came  downstairs  laughing  to  herself,  as  if  highly 
amused.  On  being  questioned  she  explained  that  the  young 
man  had  taken  off  his  coat  and  vest,  adding  reflectively,  “  I 
nebber  met  a  young  man  afore  who  could  take  off  his 
clothes.”  Her  boy  doll  had  his  clothing  sewn  on,  and  in  her 
mind  dogs,  cats,  and  men  were  on  the  same  level,  as  far  as 
outer  covering  was  concerned. 

In  those  early  days  the  first  thing  that  had  power  to  lure 
the  child  from  the  skirts  of  her  protectress  was  the  voice  of 
music.  One  day  the  musician  of  the  family  opened  every  door 
through  to  the  kitchen  where  the  little  one  was,  and  began 
to  play  Schumann’s  Traumerei.  What  the  child  thought  of 
the  voice  that  sang  through  the  house  no  one  ever  knew. 
Through  the  rooms  she  stole  alone,  irresistibly  led,  passed  the 
terrible  oger  in  the  shape  of  the  kindly  old  gentleman  asleep 
in  his  arm  chair,  to  the  room  from  whence  the  music  stole. 
After  a  while  the  musician  looked  uj)  and  there  stood  a  wide- 
eyed,  trembling  little  creature  with  a  face  as  white  as  a  sheet 
of  paper.  She  loved  music,  and  after  four  years  of  age  sang 
for  hours  strains  of  Beethoven’s  and  Mozart’s  sonatas  that 
she  picked  up  herself,  although,  what  seemed  a  little  strange, 
she  could  not  be  taught  to  sing  a  song  with  words  until  she 
went  to  school  and  heard  other  children  sing.  Even  then  the 
melody  came  first,  while  the  words  were  often  a  meaningless 
jargon. 

Aside  from  her  supreme  content  in  having  all  the  love  and 
petting  her  soul  de.sired,  the  joy  of  having  personal  posses¬ 
sions  seemed  to  give  her  the  greatest  satisfaction.  A  dozen 
times  a  day  she  would  timidly  inquire.  “  Mamie’s  d’ess?  ”  to 
be  told,  “  Yes,  it  was  Mamie’s  dress;  no  one  else  was  to  wear 
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it;  it  was  all  for  her.”  Again  the  question  would  be, 
“Mamie’s  doll?”  and  when  reassured  she  would  go  away 
to  smooth  and  pat  her  treasure,  to  soon  return  again  with 
the  inquiry,  “  Mamie’s  shoes?  ”  It  was  here  that  this  little 
Eve  fell  in  her  Paradise,  as  her  ancestress  is  supposed  to  have 
done  in  hers.  They  thought  it  was  probably  the  first  real 
piece  of  mischief  she  ever  had  done. 

On  that  eventful  day  she  was  left  alone  in  the  house  under 
the  care  of  a  servant,  who,  in  the  press  of  other  duties,  for¬ 
got  her  small  charge.  Such  a  busy  afternoon  as  the  little  one 
spent.  In  silence  she  gathered  up  every  small  article  within 
the  reach  of  her  hands  in  parlor,  library,  and  dining  room 
and  secreted  them  in  every  hiding  place  her  small  wits  could 
devise.  She  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  articles  she  hid 
or  the  names  of  the  places  where  she  hid  them.  For  two 
weeks  after,  ink  bottles,  paper  knives,  spectacles,  silverware, 
and  bits  of  ribbon  and  silk  were  found  tucked  away  behind 
the  sofas,  in  the  folds  of  curtains,  and  back  of  books.  It  was 
always  an  interesting  question,  “Why  did  she  hide  them?” 
Was  it  secretiveness;  was  it  the  instinct  for  collecting  de¬ 
veloped  at  so  young  an  age  by  the  unwonted  delight  of  per¬ 
sonal  possession;  or  was  it  simply  the  first  assertion  of  indi¬ 
viduality?  After  having  carefully  put  everything  away  she 
went  upstairs,  where,  having  been  a  close  observer  of  the 
process  of  bandaging  a  sore  foot  the  night  before,  she  applied 
a  box  of  corn  salve  to  the  window-sill  and  stuck  it  down  with 
a  damask  towel. 

It  was  noticed  that  her  perception  of  natural  objects  was 
unusually  weak,  particularly  in  the  line  of  color.  At  first  the 
attempt  was  made  to  develop  this  sense  by  means  of  colored 
balls  and  by  matching  bits  of  ribbon  and  paper,  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  seemed  to  be  unsuccessful.  Her  first  apparent  notice 
of  color  seemed  to  be  in  connection  with  a  doll’s  red  dress. 
This  indication  was  followed  up  until,  between  five  and  six 
years  of  age  she  was  able  to  match  and  name  the  ordinary 
colors,  although  green  and  blue  gave  her  the  most  trou¬ 
ble.  After  she  seemed  to  perceive  and  knew  the  names 
of  the  various  colors,  she  would  fail  to  apply  the  name  to 
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the  color,  as  at  five  she  would  call  a  tree  blue  and  the  sky 
green. 

She  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  sense  of 
touch  to  settle  the  fact  of  correct  perception.  When  she  was 
about  3^  years  of  age,  they  took  her  on  the  river  for  the  first 
time.  They  had  talked  to  her  about  the  boats  and  the  water, 
but  clearly  without  making  the  slightest  real  impression. 
What  a  wonderful  sight  it  was!  The  sun  shone;  the  water 
sparkled  and  danced,  always  in  motion  and  always  there.  She 
could  only  gaze  in  delighted  wonder  and  ask,  “  What  is  it? 
Can  we  walk  on  it?  ”  When  they  told  her,  it  was  water,  it 
was  just  the  same  as  in  the  big  bathtub  at  home,  she  would 
say,  “  Yes,  but  what  is  dat?  ”  and  point  to  the  river.  Clearly 
it  did  not  look  like  water  to  her.  A  ferryboat  moved  slowly 
from  its  dock,  and  she  showed  her  ability  to  apply  quickly 
old  ideas  to  new  experiences  by  her  cry,  “  Oh,  oh!  see  dat 
house  a-walkin’  in  de  road.  •  Why  can’t  we  walk?  Did  you 
ebber  try?  ”  Even  after  she  had  watched  it  for  some  hours 
she  was  heard  to  say  to  herself,  “  I  mos  blieb  I  could  walk  on 
it.”  Recalling  various  experiences,  they  thought  it  wise  to 
prevent  her  from  trying,  so  they  took  her  to  Belle  Isle  and  by 
the  shore  skipped  pebbles  and  had  her  dip  her  hand  in  the 
water,  but  still  she  looked  doubtfully  at  the  shining  expanse. 
Feeling  satisfied  that  she  now  understood,  they  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  her  for  a  few  minutes.  As  they  turned  again  they  saw 
her  standing  in  the  river,  the  water  washing  over  her  shoes 
and  stockings;  while  she  stood  looking  at  the  deceitful  sur¬ 
face,  so  full  of  puzzled  wonder  that  she  did  not  hear  them  call 
her  to  come  out  on  the  sand.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
step  into  the  water  and  drag  her  out,  when  they  took  off  her 
shoes  and  stockings  and  let  her  wade  to  her  heart’s  content. 

A  few  months  later  an  event  occurred  which  was  of  great 
importance  as  far  as  her  mental  development  was  concerned. 
When  they  took  her  from  the  Home  about  seven  months  be¬ 
fore,  she  had  what  they  were  told  was  only  a  severe  cold.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  a  chronic  catarrh,  which  the  best 
medical  skill  of  the  city  seemed  powerless  to  cure.  At  length 
it  was  seen  that  she  was  growing  deaf,  and  they  consulted  a 
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leading  specialist,  who  took  from  one  nostril  a  wad  of  cotton 
batting  with  which  some  nurse,  not  wishing  to  be  troubled 
with  the  care  of  an  infant  with  a  cold  in  its  head,  had  closed 
up  the  passage.  Her  relief  and  gratitude  were  pathetic  to 
see.  “  Wasn’t  he  a  good  dotter  to  fits  Mamie’s  nose?  ”  she 
would  say,  and  then  sing  from  pure  delight.  The  batting  had 
left  an  ugly  sore;  but  after  that  healed,  her  mind  developed 
wonderfully.  In  three  weeks  she  seemed  to  become  a  new 
child,  as  far  as  perception  and  general  intelligence  were  con¬ 
cerned,  although  they  had  thought  her  bright  before. 

She  had  queer  little  ideas  about  herself  and  her  various 
physical  and  mental  processes,  while  she  became  a  walking 
interrogation  point  as  far  as  questions  were  concerned :  as  she 
expressed  it,  “  it  was  the  way  she  talked.”  One  day  she  had 
tormented  a  young  carpenter  with  questions  until  he  had 
pounded  his  fingers,  when  to  effect  a  diversion,  he  turned 
upon  her  with  a  string  of  questions  as  “  How  old  are  you? 
Do  you  like  candy?  What’s  your  name?”  When  he 
stopped  to  get  his  breath,  the  little  Yankee  mildly  inquired, 
”  Does  youse  wants  to  know  all  dere  is  inside  ob  me?  ” 

One  day,  wishing  someone  to  kiss  her  on  her  forehead, 
and  not  being  able  to  recall  the  word  “  forehead,”  she  asked 
her  friend  to  “  please  kiss  me  way  up  high  on  my  back.” 

Another  day,  when  she  was  eating  bread  and  milk,  someone 
asked  her  what  she  was  doing  and  she  replied,  “  Eating,  sir.” 
“  And  what  does  that  mean?”  was  the  question.  “  Puttin’ 
it  into  my  mouf,”  was  the  reply.  ”  Open  your  mouth  and 
let’s  see,”  was  the  rejoinder.  She  gave  a  hasty  swal¬ 
low,  opened  her  mouth,  and  was  told  that  there  wasn’t  a 
crumb  to  be  seen,  and  that  her  questioner  did  not  believe 
that  she  knew  what  eating  was.  She  meditated  over  her 
bread  and  milk  in  thoughtful  silence,  and  at  length  re¬ 
marked  with  quiet  decision,  “  I  should  have  said.  ‘  Puttin'  it 
into  my  neck.’  ” 

An  instance  of  her  power  of  apperception  and  reasoning 
was  shown  at  a  time  when  she  was  suffering  from  the  whoop¬ 
ing  cough.  During  that  interval  she  spent  much  time  at  a 
window  watching  a  donkey,  a  new  arrival  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood.  When  he  stiffened  his  tail,  seesawed  his  head,  and 
brayed,  she  looked  at  him  in  mild  wonder,  observing  gravely, 
“  I  shouldn’t  fink  he  would  like  to  do  dat  way.  I  should  fink 
it  would  hurt  him.”  One  day,  after  the  donkey  had  been 
having  a  peculiarly  hard  attack,  she  remarked  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  sigh,  “  He  has  the  hookin’  cough  pretty  bad.”  She 
reasoned  in  this  way:  Certainly  no  creature  would  make  such 
a  noise  if  he  could  help  himself;  he  must  be  sick;  she  had  the 
whooping  cough  and  nothing  was  plainer  than  that  he  had 
it,  too. 

She  was  in  her  fifth  year  when  they  discovered  that  she  had 
never  noticed  any  object  around  the  house,  except  the 
chandelier,  higher  than  the  heads  of  the  family.  One  day 
her  screams  brought  the  family  to  the  library,  where  she  was 
wildly  jumping  about  and  pointing  to  a  little  red  chenille 
monkey,  who  hung  by  one  hand  to  a  picture  frame  while 
he  brandished  a  club  in  the  other.  She  thought  it  alive,  and 
even  for  some  days  after  she  would  look  to  see  if  anyone  was 
observing  her,  and  cautiously  creep  up  to  the  monkey,  jump 
at  him  and  cry  ”  Boo!  ”  to  see  if  he  really  was  not  alive. 

She  had  a  vivid  imagination,  which,  joined  to  weak  per¬ 
ceptions  and  a  strong  love  of  approbation,  made  her  a  true- 
born  liar,  if  ever  a  child  could  be  called  one.  In  fact,  almost 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  talk  she  began  to  tell  untruths.  At 
first  they  paid  but  little  attention,  thinking  that  she  would 
outgrow  it;  but  at  length,  in  her  sixth  year,  it  was  seen  to  be 
too  serious  a  matter  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  and  she  was 
talked  to,  and  the  necessity  for  truthfulness  shown  in  various 
practical  and  theoretical  ways.  She  was  such  a  loving  little 
soul;  she  wanted  to  do  so  exactly  right;  and  was  always  so 
penitent,  that  it  seemed  hard  to  find  the  secret  of  the  trouble, 
until,  one  day,  when  an  unusually  grave  lecture  had  been  read 
to  her  on  her  besetting  sin,  she  quavered  out.  “  But  what  is 
truf?  ”  It  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  rebuker  that  the 
trouble  lay  in  the  weak  perceptions,  and  that,  with  her,  truth¬ 
fulness  must  be  developed  through  the  mind.  The  lectures 
were  cut  short,  and  it  was  taken  as  an  accepted  fact  in  the 
family  that  it  was  hard  for  their  baby  to  tell  the  truth,  that 
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everyone  was  trying  to  help  her,  and  that  little  Mary  was 
trying  to  learn  to  see  things  and  then  tell  them  exactly  as 
they  were.  As  she  expressed  it  to  a  neighbor  who  doubted 
some  story  she  told,  “  I  don’t  alluz  tell  ve  truf,  but  my  Miss 
Mary  she  says  to  stop  and  fink,  just  before  I  telled  it,  dus 
how  it  was,  and  then  I’d  get  it  dus  right,  and  I  mos’  alluz 
does.”  Often  at  first,  when  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  some  statement,  the  listener  would  placidly 
inquire,  ”  Did  you  think  that  time,  little  girl?  ”  when  she 
would  reply,  ”  I  don’t  fink  I  finked  it  quite  right  that  time, 
but  it  was  like  vis,”  when  the  correction  would  be  received 
with,  “  I  am  so  glad  you  told  it  straight  this  time;  keep  on 
trying  and  some  day  you  can  tell  it  right  every  time.”  At 
eight  years  of  age,  she  was  a  truthful  child,  and  the  little  les¬ 
son  of  “  finking  first,”  had  so  wonderfully  developed  her 
power  of  perception  that  her  first  teacher  in  the  city  schools 
pronounced  her  the  brightest  child  she  had  ever  taught  in  an 
experience  of  many  years.  The  little  moral  is,  “  Do  not  dis¬ 
courage  a  child  with  itself.” 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  of  her  first  Christmas. 
For  nine  months  she  had  been  the  family  darling;  and  how 
happy  she  was!  It  was  only  necessary  to  kiss  her  as  she  sat 
on  the  floor,  buttoning  her  doll’s  clothes,  her  curls  drooping 
over  her  rosy  cheeks,  when,  for  an  hour  afterward,  she  would 
sing  one  of  her  songs  without  words.  The  family  fairly 
counted  the  days  before  Christmas.  The  one  person  su¬ 
premely  indifferent  was  herself.  They  asked  her  what  she 
wished  Santa  Claus  to  bring  her  and  she  said  a  lead  pencil. 
Lead  pencils  had  been  forbidden.  Christmas  Eve  came. 
They  had  agreed  that  she  should  hang  up  her  stocking  the 
night  before,  .sleep  until  her  usual  time,  and  then  be  washed, 
curled,  and  have  her  breakfast  before  she  saw  her  gifts.  So 
she  hung  up  her  stocking  as  she  was  bidden,  looked  at  it 
wonderingly  with  deep  disappointment  in  her  blue  eyes,  and 
wept.  Full  of  consternation  at  the  sight  of  their  pet  in  tears, 
on  this  her  first  Christmas  Eve,  they  begged  to  know  the 
cause.  She  wanted  to  put  something  in  her  stocking  her¬ 
self.  They  asked  what  she  wanted  to  put  in,  and  she  said  a 
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lead  pencil.  An  old  stub  was  hastily  produced;  she  dropped 
it  in,  and  was  carried  off  to  bed  radiant  and  content. 

All  the  evening  they  arranged  and  rearranged  her  many 
gifts.  She  was  the  only  child  on  the  street,  and  from  almost 
every  house  came  Christmas  gifts  for  the  baby  who  was  hang¬ 
ing  up  her  stocking  for  the  first  time.  Dolls  in  gay  gowns, 
shining  tinware,  picture  books,  and  toys  filled  three  chairs 
and  the  little  stockings  full.  Such  a  pretty  sight!  The  fam¬ 
ily  retired  early,  slept  but  little,  and  arose  at  least  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual.  They  thanked  each  other  for  their  own 
gifts  with  preoccupied  minds,  and  then  gathered  around  the 
gorgeous  sight  awaiting  the  little  sleeper  upstairs.  After  a 
minute’s  silence,  she  of  the  firm  mind,  who  had  said  most 
decidedly  that  the}*  would  let  little  Mary  have  her  morning 
nap,  and  be  properly  dressed  and  fed,  said  with  equal  decisive¬ 
ness,  “  I  shall  go  and  get  her.”  Followed  by  a  trium¬ 
phant  laugh,  she  sped  upstairs  to  the  little  Sleeping  Beauty, 
who,  on  being  awakened  by  love  and  kisses,  put  up  her  arms 
with  a  smiling  face,  asking,  “  May  I  det  up  now?  ”  She  was 
carried  downstairs  to  be  set  down  in  front  of  that  glistening, 
gorgeous  show.  She  murmured  aghast,  “  Suts  a  lots  of 
dollies!”  and  gazed  in  silence,  while  they  all  talked  at  once 
as  they  all  pointed  out  this  and  that  at  the  same  time,  and 
she  said  never  a  word.  Suddenly  she  broke  away.  The  bare 
feet  sped  through  parlors,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  where 
she  cast  herself  on  the  floor,  there  to  roll  in  speechless  ecstasy. 
Rising,  she  raced  back,  this  time  to  touch  cautiously  one  arti¬ 
cle  with  one  finger,  and  then  tear  back  to  the  kitchen  in 
perfect  silence  and  roll.  It  was  one  full  hour  before  she  got 
her  voice,  and  then  when  she  tried  to  get  her  gifts  out  of  her 
stocking,  her  hands  shook  so  she  could  not  hold  it. 

Such  a  quiet  day!  The  singing  voice  was  silent;  but  in 
the  dining  room  the  little  maiden  w'orked  industriously,  in  a 
way  that  would  have  delighted  a  kindergartner’s  heart,  “  sort¬ 
ing  material.”  She  sat  in  her  rocking  chair  with  her  feet  on 
her  new  red  kindergarten  chair,  her  dolls  on  her  lap  and  the 
other  toys  on  the  floor  l)eside  her  as  close  as  possible,  or  she 
sat  in  the  red  chair  with  her  feet  in  the  rocking  chair,  the 
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toys  on  her  lap  and  the  dolls  on  the  floor.  She  did^not  play 
particularly  with  anything,  she  only  handled  and  looked. 

A  student  of  child  psychology  would  have  noticed  with  in¬ 
terest  her  amazement  on  taking  off  the  new  blue  dress  from 
one  of  her  dolls  to  discover  that  the  elegant  stranger  was  her 
old  doll.  Now  for  nine  months  she  had  played  with  that  doll 
every  day,  and  taken  her  to  bed  with  her  at  night,  and  yet 
she  did  not  recognize  her  in  her  new  array.  The  doll  had 
formerly  worn  a  red  dress,  but  now  had  on  a  blue  one.  This 
fact  of  non-recognition  would  show,  in  her  case  at  least,  how 
weak  is  a  child’s  perception  of  even  the  objects  most  familiar, 
and  that,  although  it  seemed  to  he  so  diflicult  to  develop  the 
color  sense,  yet  the  two  things  she  had  noticed  about  that 
doll  were,  its  form  and  the  color  of  the  dress. 

What  are  some  of  the  most  important  general  conclusions 
to  he  drawn  from  this  sketch  of  a  child’s  life?  First  that  a 
correct  perception  of  the  simplest  and  most  common  things 
in  the  world  around  them  is  something  children  acquire  by 
means  of  their  senses  of  touch,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and 
smell.  In  the  case  of  this  child  the  importance  of  touch 
could  hardly  be  overestimated,  sight  and  hearing  coming 
next,  while  taste  and  smell  had  seemingly  been  deadened  in 
the  first  part  of  her  life  by  her  catarrh.  Second,  children 
have  hut  few  inherited  ideas  of  natural  objects;  her  endeavor 
to  walk  on  the  water  being  contrary  to  the  idea  usually  held 
that  children  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  a  large  body  of 
water,  and  knowledge  of  its  nature  that  would  prevent  them 
from  attempting  any  such  feat.  Another  conclusion  would 
he  that  the  means  of  developing  morality  must  he  by 
strengthening  the  mental  perceptions.  Affection  for  parents, 
love  of  approbation,  or  a  perception  of  the  necessity,  may 
create  in  the  child  the  desire  for  truthfulness,  honesty,  or 
unselfishness,  hut  the  power  to  carry  out  its  desire  comes 
through  strength  of  mental  perception.  This  would  add 
force  to  the  last  conclusion,  that  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  child  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  far  as  its  moral  life 
is  concerned,  as,  in  the  case  of  this  little  girl,  the  power  of 
perception  was  wonderfully  aided  by  the  cure  of  her  catarrh. 
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These  ideas  are  not  new  in  the  educational  world.  The 
importance  of  perception  in  relation  to  both  mental  and 
moral  growth  was  recognized  by  the  father  of  all  modern 
educational  methods,  Comenius,  who,  as  translated  in  1658, 
says:  “  The  ground  of  this  business  [education]  is  that 
sensual  objects  may  be  rightly  ])resented  to  the  senses,  for  fear 
they  may  not  be  received.  I  say,  and  I  say  it  again  aloud, 
that  this  last  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest:  because  we  can 
neither  act  nor  speak  wisely  unless  we  first  rightly  under¬ 
stand  all  the  things  that  are  to  be  done  and  whereof  we  are 
to  speak.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which 
was  not  before  in  the  senses.  And  therefore  to  exercise  the 
senses  well  about  the  right  perceiving  the  differences  of 
things  will  be  to  lay  the  ground  for  all  wisdom,  and  all  wise 
discourse,  and  all  discreet  actions  in  one’s  course  of  life.” 

Mary  Florence  Munro 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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GABRIEL  COMPAYRfi 

The  biography  of  M.  Conipayre,  in  outline,  is  as  follows: 
He  was  born  at  Albi,  France,  January  2,  1843.  His  early 
education  was  directed  by  his  father,  the  learned  author  of 
Etudes  historiques  sur  V Albgeois,  who  impressed  on  his  son  the 
principles  of  honor  which  have  always  distinguished  his  con¬ 
duct  and  teaching.  He  began  his  classical  studies  at  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Castres,  continued  them  at  the  Lycee  of  Toulouse, 
and  completed  them  with  distinction  at  the  Lycee  Louis-le- 
Grand  of  Paris. 

In  1862,  after  a  very  brilliant  examination,  he  entered  the 
l^.cole  Normale  Superieure.  and  through  the  natural  bent  of 
his  mind  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy. 

In  1865  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Lycee  of 
Pau,  and  in  1868  he  was  called  to  the  Lycee  of  Poitiers  in  the 
same  capacity.  In  1871  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Lycee 
of  Toulouse,  and  two  years  later  received  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  letters,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  a  thesis  on  the 
Philosophy  of  David  Hume  which  was  crowned  by  the  French 
*\cademy  and  afterward  published  in  a  volume.  In  1878  the 
Academy  bestowed  on  him  a  prize  for  his  Histoire  dcs  doc~ 
trines  de  V education  en  France,  depnis  Ic  XV le  sUcle.  This 
was  published  in  1879,  in  two  volumes,  was  afterward 
abridged  in  one  volume,  and  in  this  form  is  known  to  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  readers  as  Compayre’s  History  of  pedagogy. 

In  1881  M.  Conipayre  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Union  Republi¬ 
can  Group,  of  which  he  was  elected  secretary  in  1883.  In 
1885  he  was  re-elected  Deputy,  this  time  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tarn.  In  1889  he  was  not  re-elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  became  Director  of  the  Academy 
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of  I’oitiers,  which  position  he  occupied,  until  chosen  two 
years  ago  to  be  Rector  of  the  University  of  Lyons. 

Some  idea  of  M.  Compayre’s  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  philosophy  and  education  may  be  gained  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements.  He  is  the  translator  into  French  of  Bain’s 
Imiiictivc  and  deductive  logic;  Huxley’s  Life  and  philosophy  of 
Himie;  Locke’s  Thoughts  on  Education.  He  has  written  a 
manual  of  civic  and  moral  instruction;  a  history  of  pedagogy, 
theoretical  and  practical;  lectures  on  ])edagogy;  the  elements 
of  psychology;  a  manual  of  ethics;  psychology  applied  to  edu¬ 
cation;  the  psychology’  of  childhood;  Abelard  and  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  universities. 

In  this  article  it  is  mainly  with  M.  Compayre  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  writer  that  we  are  concerned,  and  I  shall  try  to  pre¬ 
sent  briefly  what  seem  to  me  some  of  his  characteristic  ex¬ 
cellences. 

Voltaire  has  said  that  uothii^g  is  French  which  is  not  clear, 
and  M.  Compayre  being  a  typical  Frenchman,  clearness  in 
thinking  and  writing  is  one  of  his  marked  excellences.  On 
occasion  we  may  not  agree  with  what  he  says,  but  there  can 
be  no  mistake  as  to  his  meaning;  his  sentences  do  not  defy 
interpretation,  nor  do  they  admit  of  .several  interpretations. 
It  is  (juite  the  fashion  to  rank  a  philoso])hical  writer  according 
to  the  degree  of  obscurity  with  which  he  writes — muddiness 
being  taken  for  profundity;  but  the  fact  doubtless  is  that  ob¬ 
scurity  in  style  is  due  to  obscurity  in  thinking.  Contrasted 
with  the  style  of  .some  American  writers  on  philosophy  and 
education,  the  style  of  M.  Compayre  is  lucidity  it.self;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  has  ecpial  or  sui^erior  power  to  grasp  funda¬ 
mental  truths. 

Another  mark  of  a  superior  mind  is  its  assimilating  power 
— its  power  to  introduce  order  and  system  into  a  formless 
mass  of  material,  to  .select  and  to  reject,  and  to  create  a  new 
whole  bearing  the  stain])  of  the  author’s  genius.  historian 
mu.st  be  something  more  than  an  analyist — he  must  exerci.se 
creative  power  over  his  material  and  produce  something 
which  is  essentially  new,  something  which  is  his  own. 
M.  Compayre  has  this  power  in  a  high  degree.  His 
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works  give  evidence,  not  only  of  almost  omnivorous 
reading,  but  of  wise  selection  and  lucid  arrangement.  His 
histories  are  not  mere  compilations,  void  of  soul  and 
sense,  but  creations  exhibiting  life  and  movement,  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  deeper  movements  in  human  society. 

M.  Compayre  never  writes  as  an  advocate  or  partisan, 
makes  no  special  pleas  as  a  paid  attorney,  preaches  no  cru¬ 
sade,  attacks  no  foes,  never  labors  to  make  prose¬ 
lytes;  but  is  ever  candid,  serene,  judicial,  fair,  obeying 
no  lower  impulse  than  the  love  of  truth.  In  his  educational 
works  we  never  find  him  bestride  a  hobby;  he  is  too  catholic 
in  hi.^  culture  to  believe  that  there  is  sovereign  merit  in  any 
one  method,  device,  or  system.  He  is  in  no  wise  addicted 
to  fads.  In  his  view  education  is  too  comple.x  a  process  to  be 
represented  by  concentration,  apperception,  congruity,  or  in¬ 
dividuality;  though  he  would  no  doubt  admit  that  under  each 
of  these  pretentious  terms  some  modest  and  useful  truth  is 
concealed  that  may  contribute  its  little  part  toward  the  grand 
result — the  realization  of  the  typical  man. 

M.  Compayre’s  zeal  in  behalf  of  public  education  is  inspired 
by  an  ardent  love  of  country;  his  patriotism  is  of  the  highest 
and  purest  type.  In  his  view  the  public  school  is  a  mill  or 
mold  for  the  production  of  good  citizens.  By  history,  story, 
and  tradition  he  would  arouse  the  national  spirit  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  each  French  child  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  him  brave,  loyal,  patriotic. 

In  point  of  originality,  wisdom  of  conception,  clearness  of 
exposition,  and  general  soundness  of  views,  it  is  my  belief  that 
we  have  no  contemporary  educational  writer  so  worthy  of 
our  confidence  and  respect  as  Gabriel  Compayre. 

William  H.  Payne 

Peabody  Normal  College, 

Nashville,  'I'enn. 
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AN  INDUCTIVE  STUDY  OF  INTEREST 

The  following  report  is  from  the  work  of  pupil-teachers  in 
the  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School. 

Child-study  in  the  normal  school  must  necessarily  be 
modified  to  suit  the  conditions  and  needs  of  young  teachers. 
Our  own  experience  has  taught  the  great  truth  that  that 
child-study  which  is  best  for  the  child,  which  aims  to  help 
him  most  efifectually  in  the  present,  is  the  kind  of  child-study 
that  is  best  for  the  average  teacher  to  undertake,  and  it  is 
pre-eminently  best  for  the  jnipil-teacher  to  undertake. 

Pupil-teachers  need  to  develop  power  to  read  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  before  them  indications  that  point  to  individual  charac¬ 
ter,  psychical  and  physical  conditions,  and  to  special  needs. 
They  should  develop  clear  vision  for  the  essential,  the  im,- 
portant  thing  in  child-life,  e.  g.,  the  habits,  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal;  the  power  of  accommodation;  the  differences  in  the 
various  grades  in  ]>ower  of  accommodation  or  of  modification 
of  habit.  They  should  learn  as  exactly  as  possible  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  motives;  of  the  relation  of  these  to  interest.  They 
should  study  interest  and  learn  directly  of  its  relation  to  at¬ 
tention,  to  quantity  and  quality  of  work  accomplished,  and 
to  general  deportment.  Their  study  should  quicken  their 
appreciation  of  the  world  in  which  the  child  really  lives.  It 
should  give  an  understanding  of  his  view  of  things,  his  ad¬ 
mirations  and  aspirations.  Above  all  they  should  learn  to 
study  the  child  in  his  environment,  learn  in  their  estimates  to 
take  into  account  the  conditions  in  his  life.  He  who  has,  by 
his  own  observation,  learned  many  things  that  are  true  of  all 
children,  who  has  gained  power  to  accurately  diagnose  the 
individual  child,  who  has  gained  the  habit  of  ob.serving  chil¬ 
dren  and  has  learned  how  endlessly  interesting  his  child  sub¬ 
jects  are.  has  accomplished  the  most  important  half  of  his  jiro- 
fessional  preparation. 
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The  following  report  is  not  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  interest,  but  rather  as  suggesting  a  phase  of  child- 
study  for  pupil-teachers.  The  value  of  the  results  can  be 
justly  measured  only  by  the  law  of  all  inductive  work  for  be¬ 
ginners,  viz.:  not  the  number  of  facts,  but  the  character  of 
the  observations  and  the  consequent  result  in  power  for  the 
investigator  tell  the  story  of  the  worth  of  the  work. 

This  work  was  undertaken  by  forty  pupil-teachers.  The 
average  age  of  the  class  is  21.5  years,  the  average  time  taught 
2.6  terms.  All  have  had  a  fairly  thorough  course  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  pedagogy;  a  few  of  them  a  more  than  usually 
strong  course. 

A  syllabus  was  given  to  direct  them  in  observation.  Re¬ 
sults  were  put,  as  far  as  possible,  into  schedule  form,  and  re¬ 
turned  after  a  month’s  time.  This  .syllabus  may  be  read  in 
the  following  paragraph  headings,  d'eachers  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  append  foot-notes  throughout  their  reports  so  that 
returns  might,  as  far  as  possible,  embody  full  observations 
made.  These  notes  are  added  in  the  form  of  remarks.  It 
may  be  added  that  discussion  of  the  syllabus  was  limited  to 
the  simple  explanation  as  to  scope  of  directions  and  content 
of  terms.  The  teachers  were  encouraged  to  be  exact  in  ob¬ 
servations  and  independent  in  giving  results.  The  number 
of  children  reported  on  was  435,  representing  the  regular 
grades  of  the  public  school  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the 
high  school. 

Interest,  mediate  or  immediate — Interest  in  the  primary  was 
reported  as  immediate,  i.  c.,  as  the  voluntary,  spontaneous 
response  to  the  object  of  thought.  There  were  marked  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  intermediate  department,  with  a  growing  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  mediate  interest  in  the  higher  grades.  Three 
classes  out  of  nine  in  the  junior  department  reported  immedi¬ 
ate  intere.st  as  largely  prevailing.  Mediate  interest  is  con¬ 
spicuous  throughout  the  senior  grades.  Mediate  interest 
does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  primary;  if  the  child  shows  any 
form  of  interest  here  it  is  of  the  .spontaneous  sort. 

Remarks  (A  Junior)  :  Most  of  the  children  think  they  must  study  because 
it  is  necessary  to  get  on,  not  because  they  love  the  subject.  One  or  two  are 
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mathematically  inclined,  others  have  a  love  for  drawing,  just  for  the  subject 
itself.  In  some  studies  the  interest  is  mediate,  in  others  immediate.  In 
those  subjects  in  which  examinations  are  given  the  children  are  inclined  to 
give  their  attention,  partially  at  least,  in  order  that  they  may  do  well  in 
examination.  They  like  to  have  their  mates  know  how  well  they  do  ;  they 
also  wish  to  have  a  good  standing  to  show  their  parents ;  some  evidently 
work  from  a  desire  for  approbation,  and  some  from  fear  of  disapproval. 

In  story-work,  and  in  parts  of  drawing  or  geography,  the  children  seem  to 
give  their  attention  because  they  like  the  work  itself. 

Is  interest  sustained  or  iitfuli  ll'hat  are  the  sympt&tns  of 
each? — Few  cases  of  sustained  interest  were  reported  from  the 
primary.  Interest  varies  somewhat  with  character  of  work 
and  the  time  of  day,  becoming  more  fitful  toward  the  close  of 
the  period.  Several  teachers  remark  that  not  so  much  work 
is  done  under  fitful  interest  and  it  is  not  done  so  well.  One 
says,  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  sustained  interest 
is  in  the  end  greater,  "  but  often  the  ground  covered  seems, 
at  the  time,  to  be  less.  In'fitftd  interest  the  child  works  spas¬ 
modically,  therefore  the  quality  of  work  accomplished  is  not 
so  good.”  The  most  marked  fluctuations  between  sustained 
and  fitful  interest  are  found  in  the  first  and  second  years. 
Sustained  interest  appears  in  the  upper  junior  and  senior 
grades  as  the  dominating  form  in  most  classes. 

Retnarks  {C  Junior) :  Interest  is  sustained  in  all  work  involving  the  hands, 
as  in  the  manual  training,  drawing,  etc.  Children  who  are  usually  char¬ 
acterized  by  sustained  interest  relapse  at  times  into  a  condition  of  fitful 
interest. 

Sustained  interest  finds  physiological  expression  in  numberless  ways : 

1st.  In  the  expression  of  the  face,  which  is  alert  or  eager  rather  than 
listless. 

2d.  In  the  carriage  of  the  body,  which  is  erect  and  shows  forth  in  every 
movement  some  controlling  purpose  in  direct  contrast  to  the  slow,  aimless 
movement  of  the  uninterested  or  those  possessing  only  fitful  indications  of 
interest. 

3d.  In  the  quality  and  general  character  of  the  voice.  In  sustained 
interest  the  voice  unconsciously  assumes  that  pitch,  quality,  and  general 
tone  which  marks  it  .is  the  “  interested  ”  voice,  if  we  may  so  speak.  The 
voice  of  one  possessing  only  occasional  interest  lacks  expression  and  life, 
and  that  subtle  something  which  commands  and  directs  the  thought  of  those 
within  its  reach. 

4th.  In  the  many  unconscious  movements  of  the  body:  in  the  forward 
inclination  of  the  body,  slight  parting  of  the  lips,  and  in  younger  children  by 
the  almost  irrepressible  eagerness  to  "  tell.” 
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5th.  In  a  total  lack  of  those  aimless  movements  of  the  uninterested,  such 
as  drumming  with  the  fingers  on  the  desk,  tapping  the  foot,  fussing  with  the 
hair,  etc. 

In  sustained  interest  is  manifested  a  steady  advancement  both  in  amount 
and  quality  of  work  done.  This  advancement  is  natural,  pleasurable,  and 
seems  to  come  with  reasonable  effort.  In  contrast,  the  work  of  the  one 
showing  fitful  interest  often  presents  an  appearance  which,  to  use  a  homely 
illustration,  is  not  unlike  a  piece  of  knitting  which  shows  many  stitches 
drojjped,  many  rough,  uneven  places,  instead  of  the  firm,  smooth  extent  of 
woof  and  web,  and  it  is  done  apparently  with  much  greater  effort. 

(B  Junior) ;  A  much  greater  amount  of  work  is  accomplished  during 
sustained  interest,  work  is  also  more  clear,  definite,  and  accurate.  Knowl¬ 
edge  gained  under  the  influence  of  sustained  interest  is  retained  longer  in 
memory. 

(A  Junior)  :  Class  needs  less  guiding  under  sustained  interest.  Work  is 
more  connected.  What  the  child  learns  seems  to  remain  with  him.  Dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  room  is  reduced  ninety  per  cent,  when  working  under 
sustained  interest.  Children  think  of  their  work  outside  of  the  class.  Illus¬ 
trations  :  Class  have  been  studying  colors  for  a  few  days.  Nearly  everyone 
is  interested  in  the  work.  Spectrum  was  thrown  on  the  wall.  One  little 
girl  a  day  or  two  after  told  class  that  she  had  noticed  the  same  thing  when 
a  ray  of  light  shone  on  her  grandfather’s  cup  of  tea.  Color  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  of  all.  They  wish  to  learn  all  about  it. 

Kind  of  attention  that  acco^npanies  interest — Most  of  the  class 
agree  that  involuntary  attention  accompanies  interest. 

Remarks  (C  Primary)  :  When  the  child  is  interested  his  attention  is  si)on- 
taneous  or  involuntary,  and  he  is  yours  whether  he  will  to  be  or  no.  Almost 
no  voluntary  attention  is  needed  or  exercised  when  the  children  are  inter¬ 
ested.  At  other  times  they  seem  to  have  to  work  to  control  their  attention, 
if  they  do  pay  attention. 

(C  Junior) :  The  amount  of  voluntary  attention  present  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

(A  Junior):  When  children  are  interested  they  are  likely  to  will  to  give 
attention  to  work,  if  the  subject  itself  does  not  enlist  involuntary  attention. 
Some  points  may  so  interest  them  that  they  attend  involuntarily  ;  because  of 
this  interest  they  will  voluntarily  give  their  attention  to  less  attractive  points ; 
it  may  be  for  a  desire  for  the  same  satisfaction  gained  from  attention  to  the 
more  attractive  points. 

Influence  of  subject-matter  on  interest — All  substantially 
agree  that  interest  is  greatly  influenced  by  subject-matter. 

Studies  in  ivhich  children  seem  to  be  most  interested — Story- 
work,  i.  e.,  literature  and  history,  is  placed  first  throughout 
the  grades.  Nature-work  appears  a  little  less  constantly. 
Color  and  modeling  is  given  but  once  in  the  primary  as  a 
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favorite  study  and  concrete  number-work  twice,  drawing  and 
manual  training  is  given  three  times.  Reading  appears  once 
in  the  junior  and  once  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  geog¬ 
raphy  twice  in  the  junior.  Story-work  and  nature-work — 
the  one  passing  into  history  in  the  grammar  department,  the 
other  into  science — run  on  without  interruption  throughout 
the  grades. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  human  and  ethical  or  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  is  the  strongest  and  most  constant  throughout 
all  the  grades;  empirical  interest,  strongly  active  in  nature- 
work,  standing  next.  The  love  for  the  concrete  is  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  primary  and  very  prominent  in  the  junior. 
There  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  interest  in  the  formal  studies, 
with  the  exception  of  those  that  give  opportunity  for  a  large 
amount  of  self-activity.  In  the  senior  the  idea  of  utility  be¬ 
gins  to  appear,  and  the  practical  worth  of  knowledge  and  skill 
begins  to  be  valued. 

Remarks  (C  Junior) :  Interest  in  subject-matter  varies  with  individuals, 
yet  it  is  almost  universal  in  the  study  of  great  characters  of  history  as  found 
in  story-work,  which  might  be  termed  the  “  humanity  field  ” — and  any 
work  in  which  hand  and  intellect  work  in  unison. 

H(A  Junior)  :  Certain  parts  of  several  studies  seem  to  arouse  especial 
interest ;  e.  c-,  in  nature,  animal  life,  in  history,  battles,  and  sketches  with 
much  life  and  movement,  in  geography,  travel,  and  the  people  of  other  lands. 

(B  Senior) :  Children  are  interested  in  the  nature-work  where  they  can  see 
any  practical  reason  for  what  they  are  doing.  When  it  comes  to  the  drill 
work  for  fixing,  they  generally  show  lack  of  interest.  In  arithmetic  the 
children  are  interested  in  examples  of  a  practical  kind,  but  in  mere  reduc¬ 
tions  such  as  are  found  for  practice  in  denominate  numbers  the  interest  lags 
very  noticeably.  In  readitig  the  children  are  interested  generally,  but  more 
so  in  those  stories  which  touch  life  or  events  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

To  zvliat  extent,  and  hozv,  is  interest  indnenced  by  method f — 
The  interest  of  children  is  very  greatly  influenced  by  the 
method  of  procedure,  is  the  unanimous  response  of  all  teach¬ 
ers.  Observations  show  that  the  method  of  procedure  has 
more  power  to  influence  interest  in  some  .studies  than  others. 
The  method  that  gives  greatest  opportunity  for  self-activity 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  that  presents  concrete  illustrations, 
is  the  one  that  is  most  effective  in  awakening  their  interest. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  following: 
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Remarks  (C  Primary) :  The  children  are  more  interested  if  plenty  of 
illustrative  material  is  used  and  still  more  so  if  each  child  has  his  own  con¬ 
crete  material  to  work  with.  The  class  seem  more  interested  when  they  all 
have  a  part  in  the  work,  as  in  a  series  of  well-distributed  questions  and 
answers  rather  than  in  a  longer  recitation  from  one  pupil. 

(B  Primary) :  In  teaching  how  the  silkworm  in  making  his  little  winter 
cradle  crawls  into  it,  and  then  sews  it  up  with  silk  which  comes  from  the 
inside  of  his  body,  the  children  seemed  to  care  very  little  about  it,  but  when 
I  spoke  of  how  we  have  to  nail  the  boards  to  make  our  homes,  and  that  the 
little  worms  have  to  do  something  similar,  but  not  having  and  not  needing 
anything  quite  so  strong  as  nails,  they  use  something  very  similar  to  what 
mamma  does  when  she  makes  their  dresses — when  1  presented  the  facts  in 
this  more  concrete  and  familiar  form — they  were  much  interested.  I  find 
interest  is  greater  when  I  make  a  careful  preparation  of  the  lesson  so  that 
no  time  is  lost,  and  I  can  proceed  from  one  step  to  another  without 
hesitation. 

(C  Junior):  The  great  influence  of  method  of  presentation  on  interest  is 
illustrated  in  our  story-work  in  Homer.  Let  there  be  two  presentations, 
alike  so  far  as  subject  and  incidents  are  concerned  ;  let  the  one  set  forth 
in  dry  matter-of-fact  statements  the  occurrences,  and  the  other  vivify  every 
event  so  as  to  create  a  living,  breathing  Ulysses,  who  calls  forth  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  active  appreciation  and  sympathy  in  his  trials  and  wanderings,  and 
the  results  will  be  widely  different. 

The  latter  presentation  will  not  only  awaken  deeper  interest,  but  the  after¬ 
effects  of  this  presentation  are  shown  in  the  new  ideals,  the  new  standards 
of  morality,  even  in  the  playtime  hours. 

(B  Junior) :  The  method  which  gives  greatest  opportunity  for  self-activity- 
seems  to  awaken  most  interest. 

(B  Junior) :  In  some  subjects  interest  depends  almost  entirely  on  method 
of  presentation  ;  e.  g.,  in  science  the  children  are  much  more  interested  if 
that  about  which  they  are  learning  is  before  them.  The  children  themselves 
make  the  observations  for  the  daily  weather  report,  and  during  its  study 
each  day  are  intensely  interested  and  very  eager  to  recite,  while  in  the  geog¬ 
raphy  lesson  which  immediately  follows  the  interest  perceptibly  drops. 

(A  Junior)  :  Generally  speaking,  children  like  best  a  method  of  presen¬ 
tation  that  enables  them  to  busy  their  hands  with  some  material  object  and 
make  something,  as  in  drawing,,writing,  manual  training. 

(2d  A  Junior) :  Class  like  to  have  a  part  in  the  work.  The  more. they  can 
do  for  themselves,  the  more  interest  there  is  manifested. 

Effect  of  appcrcciving  ideas  on  interest — All  unanimously 
agree  that  interest  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
apperceiving  ideas;  some  make  interest  directly  proportional 
to  the  number  and  character  of  apperceiving  ideas  present. 
The  importance  of  apperceiving  ideas  is  emphasized  most 
strongly  in  upper  junior  and  senior  classes,  primarv’  classes 
seeming  to  depend  less  on  previous  preparation ;  nevertheless 
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the  primary  teachers  with  one  accord  say  tliat  interest  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  of  apperceiving  ideas,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  relate  to  the  child’s  home  and  immediate 
environment. 

Influence  of  physical  conditions  on  interest — All  agree  that 
physical  conditions  such  as  fatigue,  poor  ventilation,  insufti- 
cient  nourishment,  and  ill  health,  naturally  lessen  interest  in 
work.  It  would  appear  that  while  children  less  strong  and 
well  may  respond  with  interest  to  work,  they  are  less  likely 
to  give  a  sustained  form  of  interest. 

Remarks  (C  Primary) :  Toward  the  close  of  the  session  the  interest  of 
the  children  is  harder  to  gain  and  is  more  fitful,  thus  showing  that  interest 
is  affected  by  fatigue.  This  is  also  seen  where  the  children  have  the  same 
character  of  work  for  any  length  of  time,  as  when  a  blackboard  lesson 
follows  that  of  nature-work  presentation,  thus  keeping  the  children  at 
similar  work  for  forty-five  minntes. 

(C  Junior) :  Interest  is  greatly  affected  by  fatigue,  by  temporary  illlness, 
or  by  a  low  vital  state.  A  poorly  ventilated  and  insufficiently  lighted 
room,  physical  discomfort  of  the  child  found  in  a  too  low  or  too  high  seat, 
insufficient  clothing  or  nourishment,  wet  feet,  etc.,  all  militate  against 
interest. 

(A  Junior) :  A  room  underheated,  or  overheated,  or  poorly  ventilated 
makes  sustained  interest  impossible.  A  day  of  what  we  call  lifeless  weather 
is  also  disastrous  to  interest  Fatigue,  illness,  and  low  vital  state  seriously 
affect  the  interest  of  individuals,  and  through  them  the  interest  of  the  class. 

(A  Junior)  :  Warm,  sultry  weather  is  very  bad  :  foul  atmosphere  in  room, 
at  any  time,  robs  the  work  to  a  great  extent.  Children  come  who  have  been 
sick  for  a  day  or  so  and  have  not  reached  a  strong  physical  condition  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  arouse  much  interest  in  them.  The  strong  pupil  seems  to  hold 
on  to  one  kind  of  work  much  longer. 


To  what  degree  is  interest  sympathetic ;  i.  e.,  called  out  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  interest  of  teacher,  of  class,  or  of  parents^ — Responses 
along  this  line  and  illustrations  given  indicate  a  marked  sym¬ 
pathetic  element  in  interest,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  he  who 
teaches  with  highest  success  must  not  only  be  interested  him¬ 
self,  but  must  have  some  intelligent  conception  of  the  child’s 
environment. 

Results  of  observation  are  shown  in  such  expressions  as 
“  Children  are  rarely  interested  unless  teacher  is  ” :  “  children 
seem  to  know  instinctively  when  teacher  is  interested  “I 
like  arithmetic  best  so  my  class  like  it  best  “  the  interest  of 
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individual  children  affects  the  interest  of  class  “  when  a  few 
are  very  interested  the  class  grow  to  be  “  children’s  interest 
is  more  sustaineil  when  the  parents  are  interested.” 

Remarks  (B  Junior)  :  The  interest  of  the  teacher  seems  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  pupils,  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils  themselves  seems  to  be  conta¬ 
gious.  When  a  part  of  the  class  are  greatly  interested  the  enthusiasm 
spreads.  In  the  science  class  there  are  two  little  girls  who  are  always  deeply 
interested  and  very  responsive.  The  other  children  often  catch  their  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  the  effect  is  shown  in  increase  of  spontaneous  activity.  The 
same  seems  to  be  true  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  parents.  In  the  story- 
work  the  children  were  given  one  of  Longfellow’s  poems  to  copy.  One 
little  girl  took  her  copy  home  and  told  her  father  it  was  by  Longfellow.  The 
father  took  his  volume,  and  with  the  little  girl  looked  it  through  in  seaach 
of  the  poetn.  The  child’s  interest  in  the  work  was  manifestly  quickened. 

(C  Senior) :  In  a  mass  of  thinking  minds  there  seems  to  be  a  strength  and 
power  experienced  by  virtue  of  the  union  that  may  be  likened  to  a  strong 
chorus  of  voices.  The  children  feel  this.  If  most  of  the  children  are  inter¬ 
ested.  they  will  draw  along  with  them  the  hitherto  uninterested  children. 
Even  stronger  than  the  class  interest  is  the  interest  of  the  teacher.  His 
mind  is  stronger  than  the  child’s,  and  in  the  measure  of  this  strength  he 
seems  to  possess  the  power  of  holding  the  interest  of  the  class.  The 
parents’  interest  in  the  child’s  advancement  is  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  his 
own  personal  interest.  He  is  glad  to  take  home  work  that  will  meet  their 
approval. 

Effect  on  interest  of  increased  opportunity  for  self-activity — 
The  results  of  observations  show  that  interest  increa.ses  di¬ 
rectly  with  opportunity  for  .self-activity  and  is  stimulated  by 
opportunity  to  exercise  volitional  activity. 

Remarks  and  Illustrations  (C  Primary)  :  The  interest  of  the  class  is  very 
much  increased  when  the  thought-work  they  do  is  connected  with  some 
hand-work,  as  drawing.  ])ainting.  molding,  sewing.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  the  interest  of  the  class  is  much  greater  when  they  are  given  an  op|)or- 
tunity  to  recite.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  is  how  to  keep  the  interest 
and  attention  of  the  children  as  a  whole  when  one  of  the  class  is  reciting. 

(C  Junior)  :  The  children  enjoy  doing  for  thetnselves  and  often  exhibit 
keen  disaitpointment  when  a  coveted  opportunity  for  self-activity  is  lost.  I 
recently  heard  a  mother  ask  her  little  six-year-old  son  if  he  had  told  the 
teacher  what  he  knew  of  kitty’s  eyes  (his  class  were  studying  the  eat). 
“  Oh.  no,  no,  mamma  !”  he  said  pitifully,  “the  teaeher  can  talk  without 
permission  and  she  got  it  all  told  before  it  came  my  turn.” 

(H  Junior)  :  The  children  enjoy  telling  what  they  would  have  done  had 
they  been  the  character  about  whom  they  are  studying.  They  like  to 
decitle  what  should  be  done  next. 

(C  Senior)  :  The  most  enthusiastic  classes  I  have  are  my  manual-training 
classes,  anti  in  no  place  have  I  seen  the  boys  of  the  B  class  so  interested  as 
when  active  in  the  sho]). 
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These  reports  suggest:  i.  That  mediate  or  indirect  inter¬ 
est  is  less  constant,  less  likely  to  influence  will  in  the  direction 
of  healthful  efifort  than  direct  or  immediate  interest. 

2.  That  immediate  or  direct  interest  is  accompanied  by 
spontaneous  or  involuntary  attention. 

3.  That  immediate  interest  is  more  constant  and  more 
likely  to  influence  will.  That  work  done  under  the  influence 
of  this  form  of  interest  is  less  fatiguing. 

4.  That  immediate  interest  is  the  natural  fonn  of  inter¬ 
est.  That  immediate  interest  is  accompanied  by  happy  and 
well-defined  physical  symptoms. 

5.  That  children  respond  with  more  interest  to  some 
studies  than  others.  That  formal  studies  have  little  interest 
e.xcept  as  they  give  opportunity  for  a  greater  degree  of  self¬ 
activity  or  of  the  creative  impulse.  That  the  child’s  sym¬ 
pathies  go  out  most  strongly  toward  humanity  as  illustrated 
in  the  constancy  of  interest  in  the  literary-historic  field  of 
work.  That  there  is  a  strong  and  constant  interest  in  nature 
as  illustrated  in  nature-work. 

6.  That  the  method  which  gives  opportunity  for  the 
greatest  amount  of  self-activity  is  the  method  best  adapted 
to  awaken  interest.  That  object-teaching  that  gives  (^hildren 
opportunity  for  individual  investigation  of  the  concrete  is 
suited  to  awaken  a  response  in  the  form  of  interest.  That 
the  “  attractive  ”  form  of  presentation  in  literature,  history, 
and  probably  in  parts  of  science  and  geography,  is  Dar- 
stetluugs  Uutcrricht  or  representative  instruction.  (In  such 
instruction  teachers  themselves  invariably  instruct  from  well- 
formed  and  vivid  concepts.) 

7.  That  interest  is  self-activity,  and  direct  or  immediate 
interest  is  spontaneous  self-activity. 

8.  That  the  child  can  only  be  interested  when  he  under¬ 
stands.  That  with  young  children  apperceiving  concepts 
must  be  drawn  from  home  environment. 

9.  That  unfavorable  physical  conditions  militate  against 
interest. 

10.  That  there  is  a  well-defined  sympathetic  or  responsive 
side  to  interest,  so  that  interest  begets  or  awakens  interest. 
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11.  'I'liat  interest  results  in  increased  amount  of  work 
and  improved  quality  of  work.  This  is  shown  in  the  quick¬ 
ening  of  concept  movement  with  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
judicious  or  thinking  memory  into  greater  activity;  in  ban¬ 
ishing  foreign  concepts  and  fastening  children’s  attention  on 
essentials  so  that  reproductions  are  better. 

12.  That  interest  exercises  a  marked  moral  influence: 
making  self-control  easier,  right  choices  less  accidental  and 
more  sincere,  and  painstaking  work  more  certain. 

The  whole  suggests  that  teachers  may  learn  many  impor¬ 
tant  pedagogical  truths  for  themselves,  and  that  only  through 
such  individual  study,  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the 
best  jiedagogy  in  books  can  be  obtained.  The  child  is  the 
teacher’s  best  sermon. 

M.\ry  E.  Lai.nc. 

OSWKCO  Nokmai.  Sihooi., 


DISCUSSIONS 


WAS  COMENIUS  CALLED  TO  THE  I’RESIDENCV  OK 
HARVARD? 

There  has  lately  been  published  ( 1896)  the  Great  didactic  of 
John  Amos  Comenius,  edited  by  M.  \V.  Keatins^e.  unfortu¬ 
nately  without  an  index. 

According  to  the  biographical  sketch  accompanying  it, 
Comenius  was  invited  t-o  undertake  the  reformation  of  the 
Swedish  schools  in  1638,  hut  nothing  came  of  it  at  the  time. 
The  winter  of  1641-42  he  spent  in  England,  having  been  in¬ 
duced  to  give  up  his  position  at  Lissa  by  the  prospects  held 
out  by  Samuel  Uartlib.  In  June,  1642,  he  met  Ludwig  de 
Geer,  representing  the  Swedish  interests,  in  Holland  and 
went  on  to  Stockholm  to  confer  with  the  authorities.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  sons  of  Geer  as  continuing  the  Swedish  in¬ 
terests,  Comenius  had  some  connection  with  Sweden  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  except  for  the  interval  1650-54.  when  he 
was  in  Hungary.  In  1654  he  returned  to  Lissa  and  was  con¬ 
spicuous  as  a  friend  of  Sweden,  so  that  in  1658  ?  (Keatinge 
is  not  definitely  clear  with  the  year)  his  property,  including 
his  manuscripts,  was  burned  by  the  Polish  force  that  had 
driven  out  the  Swedish  garri.son. 

The  article  of  Mr.  Will  S.  Mouroe  in  the  Education.xl 
Review  for  November,  1896,  gives  the  vacancy  at  Harvard 
in  the  year  1654,  which  would  be  coincident  with  a  point  in 
the  life  of  Comenius  when  he  was  not  bound  up  in  any  con¬ 
tract.  and  when  any  one  of  the  “  many  countries  ”  to  which 
his  biographers  refer  as  desiring  his  service  might  have  been 
prompted  to  make  overtures  to  him.  He  was  involved  in 
diplomatic  dissensions  with  Sweden  in  the  same  year. 

It  is  so  common  to  make  overtures  without  formal  votes 
of  governing  bodies  that  the  absence  of  a  record  in  the  arch¬ 
ives  of  Harvard  does  not  indicate  that  some  Mr.  Winthrop, 
interested  in  Harvard,  did  not  take  steps  to  see  whether 
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Comenius  could  l)e  induced  to  come  to  this  country,  which  is 
all  Cotton  Mather’s  statement  implies,  interpreted  as  similar 
language  is  used  to-day  regarding  men  who  are  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  positions,  but  with  whom  negotiations  proceed  no 
farther. 

Cotton  Mather  was  not  born  till  after  the  resignation  of 
Henry  Dunster,  and  he  must  therefore  have  been  dependent 
upon  others  for  his  knowledge  of  any  of¥ers  of  the  position 
to  any  other  person.  His  father.  Increase  Mather,  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard,  1684  to  1701,  and  the  connection  of  the 
family  with  the  interests  of  the  college  was  such  that  he  had 
good  opportunity  to  know  much  of  its  unrecorded  history. 
If  the  reliability  of  Cotton  Mather’s  statements  cannot  be  im¬ 
peached  in  any  other  respect,  the  lack  of  corroborative  record 
should  not  disparage  them  more  than  the  same  lack  should 
disparage  the  statement  of  Comenius  as  to  the  number  of 
languages  into  which  his  Janiia  was  translated.  Mr.  Kea- 
tinge  says,  “  For  the  existence  of  many  of  these  translations 
we  have  only  the  author’s  word.” 

There  are  some  who  distrust  the  statements  of  Cotton 
Mather  on  general  grounds.  In  Sparks’  American  biography. 
William  B.  O.  Peabody  states,  “  it  is  now  discovered  that  his 
facts  and  dates  are  not  to  be  relied  on.”  ‘  He  makes  Robert 
Calef  declare  “  that  many  of  those  facts  .  .  .  were  fabrica¬ 
tions  without  the  least  basis  of  truth,”  *  and  that  Mather  was 
guilty  of  misrepresenting  the  testimony  against  Rev.  Mr. 
Burroughs  in  the  witchcraft  cases.®  Although  Mr.  Peabody 
confuses  "  facts,”  which  are  truth  always,  with  “  statements.” 
that  are  debatable,  it  is  plain  that  he  would  not  accept  Mather 
as  an  authority.  He  says  of  the  Magnalia  that  it  is  “  not  to 
be  trusted  as  a  guide  in  matters  of  importance.” 

Those  who  prefer  to  doubt  Mather’s  statement  that  Come¬ 
nius  was  offered  the  presidency  of  Harvard  appear  to  have 
better  ground  for  doubt  from  Mr.  Peabody’s  point  of  view 
than  simply  from  the  lack  of  corroborative  record. 

The  great  fire  in  Chicago  in  1871  swept  away  all  official 
records  of  land  titles  in  that  city  and  titles  there  to-day  hang 
upon  one  set  of  abstracts  from  the  records,  fortunately  pre- 

'  Vol.  VI.  p.  170.  ‘Idem.,  p.  242. 


®  Idem.,  p.  243. 
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served  by  private  parties  and  afterward  purchased  by  Cook 
County.  The  absence  of  official  records  of  events  compara¬ 
tively  recent  does  not  disprove  the  statement  of  their  occur¬ 
rence.  Much  less  can  negative  testimony  weigh  when  cen¬ 
turies  old.  The  papers  of  Comenius  were  burned  at  Lissa, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  test  even  his  own  statements  of  many 
things  by  original  documents. 

J.\MES  H.  Blodgett 


Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  IDEA  BEFORE  THE  WORD 

A  shrewd  schoolmaster  of  my  acquaintance  says  that  text¬ 
books  are  written  first  for  the  publisher,  secondly  for  the 
teacher,  and  last  of  all  for  the  pupil.  To  anyone  who  has  not 
himself  written  a  text-book,  the  evidence  in  support  of  this 
assertion  seems  abundant- and  conclusive. 

A  single  text-book  vice  I  wish  to  point  out.  It  is  the  habit 
of  placing  upon  the  page  technical  terms  and  definitions  in 
front  of  matter  that  properly  is  preliminary  to  the  term  and 
the  definition.  For  examjde.  when  the  student  of  physics 
comes  to  the  subject  of  moments  he  finds  first,  in  bold-faced 
type,  the  word  Moment.  Then  follows  the  definition,  “  The 
Moment  of  a  Force  is  its  tendency  to  produce  rotation  about 
a  fixed  axis.  Its  measure.”  etc. 

Notice  that  the  pupil  has  twice  encountered  the  word  mo¬ 
ment,  without  having  been  given  the  slightest  inkling  of  the 
idea  embodied.  By  the  very  sight  of  the  printed  word,  how¬ 
ever,  some  phantom  of  a  concept  must  have  been  aroused, 
which,  at  the  expense  of  some  energy,  will  probably  need  to 
be  destroyed  before  the  right  idea  can  be  set  up  in  the  mind. 

Next  his  eye  has  met  a  series  of  abstract  terms,  tendency, 
rotation,  fixed,  axis.  In  the  absence  from  the  mental  vision 
of  any  concrete  example,  this  combination  of  words  is  likely 
to  give  rise  to  a  hazy  and  mistaken  conception,  or  at  best  to 
none  at  all. 

The  loss  of  energy  is  a  considerable  matter,  but  more  seri¬ 
ous  is  the  impairment  of  attention. 

Pestalozzi,  where  in  his  journal  he  speaks  of  teaching  his 
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three-year-old  boy  to  count,  says:‘  “  1  tried  to  make  him  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  numbers.  At  present  he  knows 
only  their  names,  which  he  says  by  heart  without  attaching 
any  precise  meaning  to  them.  .  .  This  habit  [of  associating 
no  difference  of  meaning  with  the  various  names  of  numbers] 
has  made  him  so  careless  and  inattentive  that  I  could  make 
absolutely  no  impression  on  him  to-day.  .  .  To  have  a 
knowledge  of  words  with  no  distinct  idea  of  the  things  they 
represent,  enormously  increases  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the 
truth.  The  most  ignorant  man  would  have  been  struck  by 
this  fact,  if  he  had  been  present  at  our  lesson.” 

Wholly  apart,  then,  from  the  deadening  of  interest  in  the 
subject  in  hand,  there  is  a  positive  loss  of  time,  energy,  and 
attention  in  this  order  of  presentation. 

To  neutralize  this  evil  the  teacher  must  come  at  his  pupil 
with  the  right  method  before  the  book  does  so  with  the 
wrong.  If,  for  instance,  the  topic  of  moments  is  to  come  up 
in  Tuesday’s  recitation  from  the  book,  the  teacher  must  on 
Monday  elicit  from  the  class,  in  their  proper  order,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  theory  of  moments. 

Probably  the  ideal  method  of  using  a  text-book  (in  science) 
is  to  be  habitually  in  advance  of  it.  It  then  becomes  a  con¬ 
venient  table  of  the  results  which  you  and  your  class  have 
worked  out  together,  a  repository  of  facts,  and  a  means  of  re¬ 
view.  But  whether  this  course  is  pursued  or  not,  the  teacher 
will  often  find  it  necessary  to  circumvent  the  book. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  simplest  technical  terms 
must  be  introduced  only  after  the  ideas  they  represent  have 
been  presented,  and  definitions  come  only  after  the  ideas 
which  they  define.  When  the  material  is  all  pre.sent  in  solu¬ 
tion,  then  a  good  clear  definition  comes  with  a  knock  to  set 
the  whole  into  instant  crystallization. 

R.  G.  Le.witt 

Wii.usTON  Seminary, 

Easthami’Ton,  Mass. 

'  Life,  l)y  Ite  Cliiinips  ( Appletons),  p.  41. 
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REVIEWS 

Thoughts  and  theories  of  life  and  education — By  J.  L.  SrAi.uiNC,  Bishop  of 

Peoria.  Chicago;  A.  C.  .M’Clurg  &  t'o.,  1897.  236  p.  $1. 

This  book  is  not  a  logical  treatise  upon  the  subjects  indi¬ 
cated  in  its  title.  Logic  is  an  adjustment  of  truth.  But  the 
essence  of  truth  is  a  greater  thing  than  its  adjustment.  And 
it  is  with  the  essence  of  truth  that  this  book  deals.  It  is  a 
casket  of  separate  gems.  It  is  filled  with  well-considered, 
tersely  expressed,  fundamental  principles  concerning  life,  its 
possibilities,  and  its  destiny.  And  it  deals  with  life,  not  in 
its  mere  outward  forms,  but  in  its  higher  and  nobler  aspects. 
The  learned  writer  assumes  that  man  was  not  made  for  this 
world,  but  that  the  world  was  made  for  man;  that  all  our  ac¬ 
tivities,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,  ought  to  result  in 
the  development  of  worthy  character  in  ourselves  and  others. 

The  author  insists  upon  the  application  of  this  principle 
in  the  work  of  school  education.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
teacher  ought  to  be,  not  the  ma.stery  of  this  or  that  item  of 
knowledge,  but  the  development  of  the  right  kind  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  in  the  learner.  The  mastery  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  necessary,  but  only  as  a  means,  and  not  as  the  supreme 
end.  Some  writers  in  modern  times  have  claimed  that  the 
function  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  the  vocation 
in  life  to  which  they  are  called.  Bishop  Spalding  inverts  the 
order  of  the  terms  here  u.sed.  He  insists  upon  it  that  the 
function  of  the  school  is  to  impart  to  the  pupil  the  power  and 
the  inclination  to  use  his  vocation  as  a  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  his  own  higher  progress.  By  his  philosophy  the  man  is 
the  end,  the  vocation  is  the  instrument. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  raise  the  thoughts  of  men  from 
trifling  and  temporary  things,  and  to  fix  them  upon  things 
that  endure.  For  this  purpose  the  writer  appeals  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments  in  the  human  being,  the  reverence  for  Go<l 
and  unselfish  love.  He  assumes  that  these  are  the  noblest 
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elements  in  the  human  character.  He  tells  ns  that  “  without 
moral  self-improvement,  intellectual  and  jesthetic  culture  is 
a  futile  thing.”  And  by  moral  self-improvement  he  means 
not  merely  a  constrained  conformity  to  moral  requirements, 
but  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  love  of  righteousness.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  ”  it  is  the  radical  vice  of  our  present  philosophy 
and  education  that  they  teach  young  souls  to  doubt  that  of 
which  they  are  most  certain — thus  banishing  them  from  their 
true  home,  and  leaving  them  helpless  and  hopeless  in  a  God¬ 
forsaken  universe.”  The  great  purpose  of  education,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  be  to  bring  the  soul  under  the  influence  of  the 
divine  ideals.  It  is  to  train  the  will  so  that  it  shall  resolutely 
seek  to  do  right.  “  The  sovereign  good  for  each  one,”  says 
Descartes,  “  consists  in  the  firm  will  to  do  right,  and  in  the 
consent  which  such  will  produces;  for  there  is  no  other  good 
which  seems  to  be  so  great  or  so  entirely  in  the  power  of 
everyone.” 

In  the  chapter  on  “  The  teacher  and  the  school  ”  we  are 
told  that  “  public  education  is  a  people’s  deliberate  effort  to 
form  a  nobler  race  of  men.”  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
importance  of  school  work,  the  value  of  the  individual  is  em¬ 
phasized.  It  is  declared  that  the  highest  function  which  the 
people  can  perform  is  to  assist  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is 
composed  to  bring  forth  within  themselves  the  qualities 
which  make  them  human,  which  make  them  true  and  good 
and  fair  and  wise.  In  this  the  author  shows  his  interest  in 
the  public-school  enterprise.  But  he  has  always  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  friend  of  universal  education.  This  fact  we  need 
to  remember  when  we  encounter  in  the  same  chapter  some 
criticisms  upon  our  educational  methods.  These  mild  cen¬ 
sures  are  not  the  words  of  an  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  they 
express  the  interest  of  one  really  desirous  of  perfecting  our 
school  system.  It  is  not  wise  to  assume  that  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  our  educational  system  is  complete.  Such  an  assump¬ 
tion  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  unreasonable.  One  of  the 
things,  therefore,  for  which  every  friend  of  education  should 
feel  grateful  to  the  writer  of  this  book  is  this  willingness  of 
his  to  point  out  certain  ways  in  which  our  school  work  may 
be  improved. 
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The  chapter  on  “  Books  ”  is  intensely  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  discrimination  in  the 
books  to  be  read.  It  also  shows  the  spirit  in  which  books 
should  be  approached.  “  For  the  right  appreciation  of  litera¬ 
ture  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  a  cultivated  mind,  or  a  pure 
heart,  or  a  living  power  of  imagination.  But  we  must  have 
them  all,  and  have  them  act  in  harmony.”  The  value  of 
literature  is  also  insisted  upon.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  pre¬ 
server  of  the  message  which  the  ablest  and  worthiest  minds 
of  the  race  have  delivered  to  humanity.’  This  message,  the 
author  shows,  has  been  substantially  the  same  in  all  ages  of 
the  world.  ”  Again  and  again,  from  age  to  age,  from  Greece 
to  Italy,  from  Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Rome,  the  same  truth 
emerges,  clothed  almost  in  the  same  words.” 

I  believe  that  this  book  supplies  a  pressing  need  in  the 
present  condition  of  culture.  There  was  a  time  when  all 
school  education  was  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
The  great  truths  of  religion  were  taught  to  the  young  in  a 
formal  way.  And  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
great  majority  of  teachers,  in  those  days,  were  fully  awake  to 
the  importance  of  their  work.  They  entered  u])on  it  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  best  good  of 
their  pupils.  But  there  has  been  a  revolt  against  this  order 
of  things.  It  has  been  claimed  that  in  these  ancient  institu¬ 
tions  there  was  too  much  of  formal  dogmatism,  and  too  little 
of  the  genuine  spirit  of  faith  and  love.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  the  methods  in  these  schools  interfered  too  much  with 
freedom  of  thought.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  Our  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  are  largely  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Church.  Secular  influences  have  become  potent  in  them.  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  every  thoughtful  mind  the  question  arises 
whether  there  is  not  some  disposition  unduly  to  exalt  the 
anti-religious  tendency  in  our  education.  Whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  the  influence  of  such  books  as  this  of  Bishop  Spald¬ 
ing’s  cannot  fail  of  being  salutaryv  Let  this  book  be  read  by 
teachers.  It  will  not  interfere  with  their  freedom  of  thought. 
Its  effect  will  be  to  arouse  every  noble  energy  within  them. 
Let  it  be  read  by  the  citizen.  It  will  impress  upon  his  mind 
the  fact  that  righteousness  and  good  will  are  at  the  basis  of 
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all  prosperity.  Let  it  be  read  by  the  fathers  and  mothers. 
It  will  give  them  a  clearer  view  of  the  e.xalted  destiny  that 
awaits  the  rightly  educated  child. 

Richard  Edwards 


Bloomington,  III. 


Laisant,  C.  A.,  La  math^matique,  philosophic,  enseignement — Paris:  Carre 
et  Naud,  1898.  292  p.  3  fr.  50  c. 

Works  on  the  philosophy  and  teaching  of  elementary 
mathematics  are  so  rare,  especially  outside  of  Germany,  that 
a  contribution  of  this  kind  by  such  a  well-known  writer  and 
teacher  as  M.  Laisant  cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and 
valuable.  Moreover,  while  German  works  are  apt  to  dis¬ 
courage  most  American  teachers,  the  lighter  French  style,  as 
well  as  the  language  itself,  is  such  as  to  appeal  to  many,  and 
to  them  this  volume  can  safely  be  recommended. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  183  pages  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  philosophy  of  mathematics,  pure  and  applied, 
and  the  rest  with  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  writ¬ 
ten  for  savants  nor  for  the  multitude,  but  for  the  class  “  des 
homines  qui  etudient,  qui  ont  etudie,  qui  enseignent  on  qui 
appliquent  les  elements  de  la  science  mathematique,  sans  se 
livrer  a  des  travaux  personnels  purement  scientifiques.” 

M.  Laisant  is  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  (quite  evident  to  the 
outsider)  that  there  is  abundant  chance  for  improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics  in  France.  But  he 
is  an  optimist  and  he  has  faith  in  the  coming  reform.  Among 
the  timely  suggestions  which  he  offers  with  a  view  to  has¬ 
tening  this  reform  are  his  frank  treatment  of  definitions;  his 
statement  of  the  role  of  axioms;  his  notes  on  the  origin 
of  the  number  concept  and  on  the  ratio-counting  contro¬ 
versy;  his  treatment  of  the  fraction  theory;  his  strong  plea 
for  the  early  introduction  of  the  notion  of  function  in  alge¬ 
bra;  his  breadth  of  view  as  to  the  limitations  of  arithmetic, 
and  many  other  topics  of  similar  nature. 

The  work  must  not,  however,  be  thought  a  compendium  of 
those  devices  which  seek  prominence  under  the  name 
“  Methods.”  The  author  enters  very  little  into  detads.  His 
”  intention  est  de  presenter  des  idees  generales  plutdt  qu’une 
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etude  detaillee  des  methodes  d’enseignement,  ou  une  critique 
approfondie  de  ces  methodes.”  And  so,  while  the  work  may 
not  please  those  who  insist  that  the  teacher  should  be  limited 
by  a  multitude  of  forms,  it  will  prove  valuable  to  those  whose 
ideas  are  not  cast  in  this  narrow  mold. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

State  Normal  School, 

Urockport,  N.  Y. 


L’6volution  de  I’education  dans  les  diverses  races  humaines — Par  Cii. 

Letourneau,  professeur  i  I’^cole  d’ Anthropologic.  Paris:  Vigot  Freres,  1898. 

617  p.  7  fr.50  c. 

The  author  of  this  important  book  is  a  diligent  and  well- 
known  anthropologist  who,  after  dealing  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  marriage  and  the  family,  of  property,  of  political  and 
legal  organization,  of  literature,  of  morals,  and  of  slavery,  has 
transferred  his  activity  to  the  field  of  education,  believing  that 
“  humanity,  such  as  it  is,  ig  the  result  of  a  blind  and  unorgan¬ 
ized  education,  given  in  part  by  nature  and  in  part  imposed 
by  social  conditions.”  Partly  through  ignorance,  partly 
through  powerlessness,  whole  generations,  perhaps  whole 
epochs  even,  have  sunk  out  of  sight  and  been  lost,  because 
they  were  unalile,  through  education,  to  transmit  what  they 
had  and  to  form  those  who  came  after  them.  The  leaders  of 
peoples  should  be  expert  educators  in  the  broadest  sense. 
Tc  make  that  possible,  we  must  first  have  a  science  of  edu¬ 
cation:  for  at  present  we  have  nothing  more  than  systems  of 
education  insufficiently  guided  by  experience.  In  the  course 
of  their  long  experience,  human  races,  .savage  and  civilized, 
have  had  much  experience  in  education  of  various  sorts,  and 
it  behooves  us  moderns  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  that  ex¬ 
perience  and  to  act  in  the  full  light  of  it.  To  set  forth  in  an 
orderly  manner  the  details  of  that  experience  is  M.  Letour- 
neau’s  task  in  this  volume. 

The  author  is  fortunate  in  his  general  conception  of  edu¬ 
cation,  as  adaptation  to  environment  and  control  over  it, 
although  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  quarrel  with  .some  of  the 
more  sweeping  statements  in  his  introductory  pages.  In 
order  to  set  forth  his  point  of  view,  he  devotes  his  opening 
chapter  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  then  deals  in  turn  with 
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the  Melanesians,  the  African  negroes,  the  Polynesians,  the 
American  Indians,  the  Mexicans,  the  Peruvians,  the  Chinese. 
Passing  to  higher  races,  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  Arabians,  the  Jews,  and  Chaldeans,  the  Indians  and 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
modern  period;  while  a  curiously  French  essay,  entitled  the 
“  Past,  present,  and  future  of  education,”  concludes  the  vol¬ 
ume.  The  array  of  facts  has  been  made  with  patience  and 
care,  and  nowhere  else  will  they  be  found  so  clearly  and  so 
concisely  set  forth. 

I  lack  space  in  which  to  follow  M.  Letourneau  in  his  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  facts,  nor  is  it  necessary.  His  book  will  naturally 
be  consulted  by  all  serious  students  of  education  who  see  in 
it  a  great  human  institution. 

To  one  or  two  views  that  M.  Letourneau  holds,  I  may  de¬ 
vote  a  word.  He  insists,  fairly  enough  so  far  as  he  goes,  that 
the  scientific  development  of  the  Orient  was  killed  by  reli¬ 
gion;  but  he  fails  to  see  that  it  was  not  religion  as  such,  but 
the  peculiar  philosophical  basis  of  the  Oriental  religions,  that 
struck  the  blow.  The  newest  and  best  literature  on  Greek 
education,  which  is  chiefly  American  and  German,  together 
with  Nettleship’s  famous  essay,  is  evidently  not  known  to 
M.  Letourneau,  and  in  consefiuence  be  misses  some  ex¬ 
tremely  significant  points  in  the  <le\  elopment  of  Greek  educa¬ 
tion.  His  chapters  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  on  modern 
times  are  brief  to  curtness,  and  on  a  much  lower  plane  of  ex¬ 
cellence  than  his  studies  of  origins.  The  full  significance  of 
the  forces  that  founded  the  early  univer.sities  is  not  grasped, 
nor  are  the  labors  and  vast  influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  of 
Lasalle  mentioned.  The  chapter  on  modern  education  is 
almost  worthless. 

M.  Letourneau  is  at  his  best  as  a  searcher  for  the  details  of 
the  beginnings  of  things:  as  a  critic  and  a  philosopher  he  is 
not  illuminating.  His  enumeration  of  the  ”  vices  ”  of  con¬ 
temporary  education  must  be  a  creature  of  his  imagination, 
for  neither  in  France  nor  Germany,  nor  Great  Britain  nor 
America,  are  they  to  be  found  in  any  such  abundance  as  is 
here  indicated.  His  soundest  criticism,  in  fact,  is  that  the 
uniformity  imposed  by  a  bureaucratic  and  highly  centralized 
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educational  system  is  a  powerful  foe  to  progress  in  education. 
M.  Letourneau  thinks  well,  on  the  whole,  of  American  edu¬ 
cation,  and  would  think  still  better  of  it  had  he  consulted 
more  recent  authorities. 

N.  M.  B. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  HOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

In  his  second  volume  Professor  Andrews  traces  the  His¬ 
torical  development  of  modern  Europe  from  1850  to  1897.  .\s 

an  introduction  to  contemporary  history  and  politics  the 
work  is  admirable,  and  teachers  of  history  will  find  it  a  neces¬ 
sary  aid  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1898.  467  p. 

$2.50). - A  revised  edition  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  well- 

known  volume.  The  state,  has  just  been  issued  (Boston:  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co..  1898.  656  p.  $1.50). - The  elassics  for  the 

million,  by  Henry  Gray,  is  a  pitiful  attempt  to  perform  the 
impossible.  It  purports  to  be  “  an  epitome  in  English  of  the 
works  of  the  principal  (ireek  and  Latin  authors  ”  (New  York; 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1898.  352  p.  $1.25). - In  a  hand¬ 

somely  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  little  volume  Mr. 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  collected  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Constitution,  and  addresses  by  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  under  the  title  Great  words  from  great  Ameri- 
eans  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1898.  195  p. 

$1.50). - The  latest  addition  to  Appleton’s  Home  Read¬ 

ing  Books  is  Scott’s  Rob  Roy,  condensed — and  most 
excellently  done — by  Edith  D.  Harris  (New  York; 

D.  Appleton  &  Co..  1898.  308  p.  60  cents). - 

Two  very  attractive  liooks  that  teachers  will  be  glad 
to  use  are  a  new  edition  of  Poems  of  Anteriean 
patriotism,  chosen  by  Brander  Matthews,  and  Tivelve  naval 
eaptains — from  Paul  Jones  to  Lawrence  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons.  1898.  285  p.,  232  p.  60  cents  each). - 

Dr.  Lyte’s  admirable  little  books,  Elementary  English  and  Ele¬ 
ments  of  grammar  and  eoniposition,  will  have,  as  they  deserve, 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness  (New  York:  American  Book  Co., 
1898.  160  p.,  244  p.  40  cents,  60  cents). 
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'J'he  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  at  its 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  17, 

1897,  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Superin¬ 
tendent  F.  Louis  Soldan  of  St  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Superintend¬ 
ent  T.  M.  Balliet  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  recommend  a  list 
of  words  with  simplified  spelling  for  use  in  the  published  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Department.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  duly  made  and  the  spellings  so  authorized  were  used  in 
the  published  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department 
held  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  February  22-24,  1898. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  7, 

1898,  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  was 
approved  and  the  list  of  words  with  simplified  spelling 
adopted  for  use  in  all  publications  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  as  follows: 

Program  —  (programme) ;  tho  —  (though) ;  altho  —  (al¬ 
though)  ;  thoro — ( thorough)  ;thorofare — (thoroughfare) ; thru 
— (through) ;  thruout — (throughout) :  catalog — (catalogue) ; 
prolog  —  (prologue) ;  decalog  —  (decalogue) ;  demagog  — 
(demagogue) ;  pedagog — (pedagogue). 

Beginning  with  the  issue  for  January,  1899,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  will  adopt  these  spellings. 


The  new  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Sgh^'Education  E<liication,  that  for  1896-97,  contains  among 
its  accustomed  wealth  of  material,  some  in¬ 
structive  and  encouraging  statistics  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  students  who  remain  in 
academic  residence,  pursuing  advanced  studies  after  attaining 
to  the  bachelor’s  degree,  increa.ses  steadily.  These  graduate, 
or  university,  students  amounted  in  1896-97  to  4919,  of 
whom  1413  were  women.  These  totals  are  exclusive  of  those 
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who  remain  to  pursue  professional  courses  of  study;  they  in¬ 
clude  only  those  who  in  Germany  would  be  called  “  philo¬ 
sophical  ”  students.  The  statistics  from  forty-five  represent¬ 
ative  institutions  are  as  follows: 


INSTITUTION 

Students 
in  grad¬ 
uate  de¬ 
partment 

Graduates 
in  profes¬ 
sional 
depart¬ 
ments 

Total 
number 
of  gradu¬ 
ate  stu¬ 
dents 

’  ! 

2 

3 

4 

University  of  California . 

1 12 

75 

187 

I.eland  Stanford  Junior  University . 

97 

97 

University  of  Colorado . 

29 

29 

Yale  University . 

227 

205 

a  440 

Catholic  University  of  America . . . 

17 

67 

84 

Columbian  University  ...  . 

3b 

59 

95 

Georj;etown  University . 

34 

62 

96 

University  of  Illinois  . 

47 

47 

University  of  Chicago . 

717 

210 

927 

Northwestern  University  . 

20 

191 

21 1 

Indiana  University . 

59 

6 

f>5 

Iowa  College . 

20 

62 

20 

State  University  of  Iowa . 

58 

120 

University  of  Kansas . 

37 

37 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana . 

83 

83 

Johns  Hopkins  University . 

210 

124 

334 

Boston  University . 

91 

186 

277 

Harvard  University . 

279 

632 

<^953 

Clark  University . 

1  38 

38 

University  of  Michigan . 

i  7^ 

134 

210 

University  of  Minnesota . 

1  166 

65 

231 

University  of  Nebraska . 

113 

20 

133 

Princeton  University . 

130 

130 

Cornell  Univysity . 

158 

37 

r  244 

Columbia  University . 

164 

4'7 

630 

New  York  University . 

83 

108 

191 

Syracuse  University . 

46 

23 

;  69 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  (New  York  City).. . 

95 

!  95 

St.  Xavier  College  (Cincinnati,  O.) . 

49 

1  49 

University  of  Cincinnati . 

32 

15 

47 

Western  Reserve  University . 

28 

3J 

1  59 

Ohio  State  University . 

1  *5 

15 

1  40 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University . 

1  23 

23 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 

I6I 

357 

518 

Brown  University . 

52 

52 

Vanderbilt  University . 

38 

37 

75 

University  of  Virginia  . 

30 

48 

78 

University  of  Wisconsin . 

91 

1 

Radcliffe  College . 

39 

39 

Wellesley  College . 

37 

1  37 

Barnard  College . 

;  49 

49 

Bryn  Mawr  College . 

46 

1  46 

Purdue  University  . 

45 

45 

Kansas  Agricultural  College . 

1  42 

42 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. . . . 

1  2g 

29 

a  Includes  8  f);radiiates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
b  Includes  4a  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
C  Includes  49  graduates  in  undergraduate  departments. 
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The  returns  from  twenty-four  of  the  leading  institutions, 
enrolling  3204  graduate  students,  show  the  following  division 
among  various  subjects  and  departments  of  study; 


Philosophy  and  Ethics,  519. 

History,  Politics,  Law,  488. 

English,  423. 

Classics,  379. 

Economics,  Sociology,  Anthropology,  377. 

Psychology,  Education,  298. 

German,  287. 

Biology,  271. 

Mathematics,  247. 

Chemistry,  208. 

Romance  Languages,  196. 

Physics,  189. 

Geology,  (Geography,  143. 

Indo-Iranian  and  Comparative  Philology,  138. 

Semitics,  129. 

Astronomy,  51. 

Fine  Arts  and  History  of  Art,  37. 

Grouping  the  above  subjects  under  five  general  headings, 
it  is  found  that  the  groups  were  chosen  by  the  students  in 
the  following  proportion: 


Language  and  Literature  Studies. 


Historical  and  Social  Sciences. 


20.6  per  cent. 

Philosophical  (ethics,  psychology,  education). 

18  per  cent. 


Natural  Sciences. 


14.2  per  cent. 


Mathematical  Sciences. 

11. 1  per  cent. 


35.4  per  cent. 


The  statistics  just  quoted  and  others  that  accompany  them 
are  of  such  unusual  completeness  and  significance  that  they 
will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Review. 
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Have  we  no  more  the  present  time  such  well-known  col- 
College  Presi-  leges  and  universities  as  Amherst,  Brown, 
dents?  Cincinnati  University,  Colgate,  Oherlin, 

Rochester,  and  the  State  Universities  of  Iowa  and  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  without  presidents,  and  in  more  than  one  case 
their  governing  hoards  admit  that  they  are  perplexed  in  their 
search  for  suitable  candidates.  This  is  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  and  one  that  invites  comment.  But  the  situ¬ 
ation  that  it  reveals  is  not  confined  to  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  alone;  it  extends,  in  a  measure,  to  the  normal  schools 
and  to  the  office  of  city  superintendent.  Where  are  the  men 
for  these  great  positions? 

The  simple  truth  is  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  very 
few  men — half  a  dozen,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  country — who 
by  common  consent  are  best  fitted  by  natural  endowments, 
by  training,  and  by  experience  for  these  high  educational 
posts,  are  unwilling  to  accept  them,  even  when  e.xtraordi- 
narily  large  salaries  are  offered.  They  are  already  engaged 
in  congenial  and  influential  work,  and  have  little  to  gain  and 
much  to  lose  by  the  transfer  to  the  average  college  presi¬ 
dency.  Some  of  the  unpublished,  and  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
known,  negotiations  during  the  past  decade  over  these  posi¬ 
tions  are  full  of  instruction.  Since  the  first-class  men  hold 
back,  these  influential  educational  offices  too  often  fall  to  sec¬ 
ond-rate  or  third-rate  men;  or,  wor.se,  conflicting  tendencies 
in  the  governing  boards  hit  upon  that  most  awful  and  de¬ 
pressing  expedient,  a  “  compromise  ”  candidate.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  facts  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  are  to-day  simply  drifting:  they  have  no  un¬ 
realized  ideals,  except  financial  ones,  and  no  educational 
policy  except  to  stand  .still  and  to  beg. 

d'he  college  faculty  is  by  its  very  nature  a  debating 
society;  and  debating  societies  do  not  do  things.  With¬ 
out  an  executive  with  leisure  and  capacity  to  study,  to 
think,  to  plan,  to  initiate,  there  is  no  progress  possible 
in  an  institution  for  higher  education.  Hence  the  need 
of  a  competent  president,  so  busy  in  planning  for  his 
college,  and  so  skillful  in  doing  it,  that  he  has  no  time  left 
to  quarrel  with  his  faculty  and  none  to  allow  his  board  of  trus- 
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tees  to  quarrel  wit^i  him.  He  must  be  a  broad  man,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  cultivated,  well-poised,  able  to  draw  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  his  own  pet  crotchets  and  the  underlying  principles  of 
the  universe.  He  needs  ample  courage — courage  to  see  and 
courage  to  do.  He  is  commonly  thought  to  need  tact;  so  he 
does,  if  tact  is  used  in  its  proper  sense,  and  not  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  either  for  that  adroitness  which  is  the  vulgarian’s  essay 
to  be  at  once  clever  and  polite,  or  for  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  a  weak  man  to  please  everybody.  But  if  the  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  tact  and  courage  is  impossible,  then  he  must  have 
the  courage  and  let  tact  take  care  of  itself.  A  presidential 
jelly-fish  is  a  terrible  encumbrance. 

No  college  is  really  alive  and  useful  to  the  community  that 
is  maintained  simply  as  a  country  club  for  young  men  and 
boys.  The  strenuousness  of  the  intellectual  life,  the  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  the  democratic  spirit  are  essential.  The 
alert  and  responsive  college — alert  and  responsive  to  new 
ideas  and  to  higher  ideals — is  one  of  the  most  useful  contri¬ 
butions  that  the  United  States  have  made  to  civilization;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  alert  and  responsive  without  a  president  who 
has  these  characteristics.  Think  of  what  efficiency  has  been 
developed,  what  influence  exerted,  during  the  past  few  years 
primarily  by  Harvard  under  Eliot,  but  also  by  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  under  Gilman,  by  Columbia  under  Barnard  and  Low,  by 
Cornell  under  White,  Adams,  and  Schunnan;  by  Michigan 
under  Angell,  by  Chicago  under  Harper,  by  Williams  under 
Carter,  and  by  Bowdoin  under  Hyde.  California  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  proves  the  rule:  it  has  forged  steadily  and 
famously  ahead,  though  no  one  man  has  occupied  the  presi¬ 
dency  long  enough  to  be  wholly  identified  with  its  forward 
movement. 

The  supposition  that  the  merely  successful  business  man 
can  develop  into  a  satisfactory  college  president  is  nonsense. 
He  never  has  and  lie  never  will.  The  illustrations  usually  re¬ 
lied  on  to  prove  the  contrary  are  not  to  the  point.  The  men 
referred  to  were  much  more  than  business  men;  they  were 
men  of  cultivation,  intellectual  sympathy,  and  educational 
ideals.  Their  business  training  has  been  the  least  useful  part 
of  their  equipment.  No  university  can  be  run  on  “  business  ” 
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principles,  any  more  than  a  business  can  be  run  on  university 
principles.  A  university  must  be  run  on  university  princi¬ 
ples  or  not  at  all.  Where  are  the  men  fitted  to  come  forward 
to  accept  these  great  positions  and  to  fill  them  with  useful¬ 
ness  and  distinction? 


We  had  occa.sion,  in  commenting  last  month 
More  about  Ex-  Upon  recent  developments  in  New  York, 
aminations  to  refer  to  some  curiosities  of  examinations. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  very  many  ex¬ 
aminations  are  uneducational,  unjust,  and  a  farce,  it  has 
been  interesting  to  see  that,  even  in  the  examina¬ 
tion-cursed  schools  of  England,  the  discontent  is  spreading 
at  a  rate  that  will  sooner  or  later  throw  off  the  shackles  that 
bind  instruction  to  the  examination-chariot  and  make  edu¬ 
cation  impossible.  For  e.-^ample,  we  find  these  paragrajihs 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Journal  of 
education  and  published  in  the  October  issue: 

In  spite  of  the  high  standard  resulting  from  a  training-college  experience, 
or  intercourse  with  reformers  past  and  present ;  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
educational  meetings  and  conferences  on  the  most  scientific  lines ;  in  spite 
of  the  daily,  almost  hourly,  demonstration  of  the  fact,  in  the  drudgery  of  our 
work,  we  have  to  crush  our  aims  and  children  alike,  and,  bending  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  all-mighty  Examination  Board,  we  must  send  our  pupils  to 
be  hall-marked,  according  to  its  standard  and  discretion  ;  and  all  because 
England  is  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  insists  that  every  individual  shall  be 
stamped  with  a  commercial  value  ! 

We  hate  the  system  ;  we  are  working  in  the  face  of  all  reason,  science,  and 
principle,  and  yet  we  blindly  flounder  on  ;  and  our  protests  are  so  feeble 
that  they  hardly  mark  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  we  can  quite  bury  the  examina¬ 
tion.  Much  as  I  hate  the  present  system,  1  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  it 
acts  as  a  spur  and  incentive  to  accurate  and  thorough  work  of  its  kind, 
though  that  is  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature,  and  it  checks  looseness  and  indo¬ 
lence  in  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Moreover,  as  I  formerly  implied,  some 
stamp  of  efficiency  is  necessary  for  the  young  pilgrim  when  he  faces  a  cold 
and  critical  world. 

Most  probably  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  examiners 
are  experts  in  their  own  subjects,  they  are  emphatically  ttol  educators,  ex¬ 
cept  by  accident,  and  that  a  very  rare  one.  We  might  as  well  call  in  a 
clergyman  to  do  the  work  of  a  doctor  as  expect  a  University  don  to  satisfac- 
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torily  deal  with  young  cliildren.  They  are  to  him  as  some  strange  species 
of  animal.  We  want  an  Educational  Examination  Hoard  that  shall  conduct 
the  test  on  purely  educational  and  psychological  lines,  and  whose  certificate 
shall  be  as  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  those  granted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  And  we  want  more  freedom  in  the  curriculum,  criticism  instead  of 
prescription  ;  and  we  have  a  thousand  other  wants  which  space  forbids  me 
to  chronicle. 

Still  more  interesting,  and  highly  entertaining  as  well,  is 
the  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  magazine  for  October,  in  which 
Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller  Conch  disports  himself  in  and  among  the 
examination  papers  of  the  College  of  Preceptors — which  in¬ 
stitution,  we  may  say,  pursues  high  aims  by  most  demoraliz¬ 
ing  and  unintelligent  methods. 

Mr.  Quiller  Couch’s  whole  article  should  be  read;  we  can 
only  find  space  for  some  samples  of  its  style  and  effective 
criticism,  tbe  more  effective  because  decidedly  humorous. 

The  victims  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  are  invited  to  analyze  given  sen¬ 
tences  into  clauses,  to  parse,  to  "  give  examples  of  words  which  differ  in 
their  functions  ”  [as  though  every  word  in  the  language  did  not  “differ  in 
its  functions  ”  from  every  other  word  !|  to  define  parts  of  speech,  to  discuss 
derivations,  to  “  correct  or  justify  ”  the  College  of  Preceptors’  syntax,  to 
supply  the  necessary  capital  letters,  full  stops,  and  inverted  commas  in  the 
College  of  Preceptors’  deliberately  ill-written  sentences,  to  replace  the  sylla¬ 
bles  ingeniously  dropped  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  out  oigutta  percha, 
archipelago,  ossification,  and  so  forth.  Hut  that  the  student  should  be  al)le 
to  write  decent  English  of  his  own,  to  think  for  himself,  and  arrange  and 
express  his  thoughts  with  order  and  precision  in  his  mother-tongue — this  to 
the  College  of  Preceptors  is  apparently  a  matter  of  the  profoundest  indiffer¬ 
ence.  It  takes  Shakspere’s  Tempest,  and  demands  to  be  given  “  some 
examples  of  compound  adjectives  from  this  play.”  Uiuler  the  heading 
“  English  grammar  and  analysis  ”  it  retjuests  its  “  first-class  ”  scholars  to 
“  write  at  full  length  any  six  of  the  following  ten  abbreviations  : — anap. 
(meter)  ;  A.  Q.  M.  G.  ;  Jiritt.  (on  coins) ;  compl.  of  pred.  ;  def.  art.  ;  A.  At.  ; 
M.  A.  ;  LL.  D.  ;  Afessrs.;  qual.  adj."  [And  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
I  would  ask  what  “  A.  Q.  Af.  G.  ;  Britt,  (on  coins)  ”  has  to  do  with  English 
grammar  and  analysis.  Clearly  the  College  of  Preceptors  not  only  sees 
some  connection,  but  deems  it  important  ;  for  it  makes  the  above,  if  you 
please,  a  “  compulsory  ”  question  !  Observe  too  the  cool  impudence  of  put¬ 
ting  “  compl.  of  pred.,”  “  qual.  adj.,”  mere  conveniences  of  the  handbooks, 
on  a  level  with  an  abbreviation  in  universal  use,  such  as  “  M.  A.”]  In  brief, 
the  College  of  Preceptors  devotes  an  extravagant  proportion  of  its  energies 
to  examining,  not  on  English  Language  and  Literature,  but  on  the  sportive 
creations  of  the  text-books  and  grammars.  “  What  is  meant  by  hybridism 
in  words.?”  “What  are  doublets.?”  “How  may  noun  clauses  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  such  ?”  [How  indeed  ?  Possibly  by  being  found  in  a  little  book 
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published  under  the  patronage  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.]  “  What  are 
the  usual  periods  into  which  English  is  divided  ?”  (presumably  the  College 
of  Preceptors  meant  to  ask,  “  What  are  the  periods  into  which  English  is 
usually  divided  ?  ”).  These  and  similar  questions,  1  contend,  are  designed 
to  test  the  student’s  acquaintance  with  certain  text-books  :  they  do  not  test 
his  knowledge  of  our  language  or  literature  in  the  very  least.  With  the 
poor  fellow  s  capacity  to  express  a  single  thought  of  his  own  the  College  of 
Preceptors  does  not  concern  itself.  It  asks  from  him  not  so  much  as  a 
simple  essay,  while  it  keeps  him  pounding  away  at  analysis,  parsing,  and  all 
kinds  of  academical  dissection  of  other  men’s  sentences. 

The  champions  of  the  College  are  wondrously  wroth  with  me  for  giving 
publicity — surely  a  deserved  publicity  ! — to  their  notions  of  how  to  examine 
upon  Hamlet.  They  seem  anxious  to  have  it  known  that  this  missing-letter 
question  was  set  in  three  other  papers;  in  a  paper  on  English  grammar  and 
analysis,  in  another  on  The  I'empest,  Acts  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.,  and  in  a  third  on 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Cantos  i.  and  ii.  1  fail  to  see  what  the  joke  gains  by 
this  liberal  repetition  ;  but  the  champions  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
obviously  believe  that  it  gains  considerably.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  refuse 
them  the  credit  (whatever  that  may  be)  of  having  repeated  it  thrice  !  Nay, 
if  it  please  them,  the  reader  shall  have  the  question  in  full  : 

“  />’.  Shakespeare' s  Hamlet,  Acts  i.,  ii.,  and  iii. 

“  I.  Write  the  following  words,  inserting  the  letters  omitted: — station 
.  .  .  ry  (standing  still)  ;  ehany- .  .  .  ble  (subject  to  change);  archipel .  .  .go 
(a  sea  abounding  in  islands) ;  exag  .  .  .  ation  (magnifying  unduly) ;  gut  .  .  . 
perch  .  .  .  (juice  of  a  tree) ;  abhor  .  .  .  nee  (extreme  hatred) ;  conv  .  .  .  eseent 
(recovering  health) ;  perc  .  .  .  ving  (seeing) ;  pars  .  .  .  mon  .  .  .  ous  (sparing 
in  the  use  of  money) ;  c  ...  on  ..  .  logical  (in  order  of  time) ;  il .  .  .git  .  .  . 
mate  (not  according  to  law);  os  ...  f ...  cation  (being  changed  into 
bone). 

“  (This  should  be  attemjtted  by  every  candidate  taking  Section  B,  and 
words  omitted  will  be  consitlered  as  wrongly  spelt.)” 

On  this  appended  note  1  have  to  remark  (i)  that  for  some  rea.son  or  other 
the  examiner  obviously  thought  this  inane  question  of  peculiar  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  (2)  that  his  declared  intention  of  considering  a  word  omitted  as 
wrongly  spelt  may  be  just  by  the  rules  which  govern  examiners,  but  is  not 
quite  just  by  ordinary  standards.  In  our  daily  life  we  consider  a  man  to  do 
better  by  confessing  ignorance  than  by  professing  knowledge  which  he  has 
not ;  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that,  in  face  of  the  examiner’s  announce¬ 
ment,  a  candidate  will  be  tempted  to  “  make  shots.”  He  jnay  succeed  ; 
and  failure,  at  all  events,  will  cost  him  no  more  than  a  truthful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  ignorance.  This  may  seem  a  small  point  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  trap,  however  small,  should  be  set  for  a  boy’s  honesty.  And  1  am  not 
by  any  means  sure  that  the  methods  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  make  en¬ 
tirely  for  ingenuousness. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  their  vagaries  with  English  ;  but  this  does  not 
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mean  that  I  have  failed  to  study  their  eccentric  dealings  with  other  branches 
of  learning.  I  know  enough  of  their  methods  at  least  to  assert  with  entire 
and  cheerful  confidence  that  a  thorough-going  exposition  of  them  would 
at  once  benefit  the  cause  of  sound  education  and  add  not  inconsiderably  to 
the  public  stock  of  harmless  merriment.” 


^  The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City 

The  Cost  of  Edu- 

cation  in  New  York  asked  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor¬ 
tionment  for  an  appropriation  of  nearly  $25- 
000,000 — to  be  exact,  $24,600,000 — for  1899.  When  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  law  for  the  City  College  and  for 
the  Normal  College  are  added,  this  vast  total  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  nearly  $350,000. 

This  estimate  is  a  careful,  not  a  reckless,  one,  and  is  based 
upon  the  requirements  of  a  population  of  about  three  and 
one-half  millions,  one-seventh  of  whom  need  school  accommu- 
rlations  of  some  sort.  By  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  the  .school 
moneys  are  appropriated  in  •  two  funds,  a  General  School 
Fund  and  a  Special  School  Fund.  The  former  is  intended 
for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  teachers, 
janitors,  for  the  public  lectures  and  the  corporate  schools, 
l-'or  these  purposes  $12,100,000  is  asked.  The  Special  School 
Fund  is  for  sites,  buildings,  fuel  supplies,  clerical  service,  and 
similar  items.  For  these  purposes  about  $12,500,000  is 
asked. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap¬ 
portionment  will  make  a  heavy  cut  in  these  estimates,  and 
leave  new  sites  and  buildings  to  be  provided  for  by  a  bond 
i-ssue  next  year;  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  public  opinion 
may  demand  that  substantially  the  whole  sum  be  voted  in 
one  form  or  another,  in  case  the  several  items  are  as 
easy  to  e.xplain  and  to  defend  as  we  suppose  them  to  be. 
Should  this  result  occur,  then  New  York  will  be  spending  for 
l)ublic  education  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  municipal  administration,  and  will  also  be  contribut¬ 
ing  nearly  a  million  dollars  more  each  year  to  the  educational 
system  of  the  State.  This  is  a  condition  that  may  well  stimu- 
Jate  comment  and  reflection.  It  is  indicative  of  a  new  and 
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higher  municipal  ideal,  as  well  as  of  a  broader,  more  wide¬ 
spread,  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  public  education  than 
has  existed  heretofore.  It  means  that  New  York  is  ready  to 
pay,  and  to  pay  lavishly,  for  good  schools;  it  means,  too,  that 
those  schools  must  be  of  the  very  best.  The  strongest  men 
and  women  in  the  country  must  be  attracted  to  their  service, 
and  induced  to  lend  their  abilities  and  experience  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  cleaner,  a  more  tolerant,  and  a  wiser  civilization 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Western  world.  Already  the  desired 
re-enforcements  and  the  different  points  of  view  are  being 
made  available.  Hervey  and  Smith  in  the  board  of  examin¬ 
ers;  Downing,  Jones,  and  Hendrick  in  the  training  school; 
Buchanan,  Wight,  and  Goodwin  in  the  high  schools;  Ste¬ 
vens  in  the  superintendency  of  Queens  borough,  are  at  work, 
and  their  influence  and  example  have  already  been  of  untold 
benefit.  All  of  the.se  men  have  something  to  learn  from  New 
York  and  much  to  teach  it.  •  New  York  teachers  and  princi¬ 
pals  will  themselves  come  forward  in  increasing  numbers  to 
demonstrate,  no  doubt  successfully,  their  competence  to  fill 
positions  for  which  heretofore  the  limitations  of  the  old  city 
system  have  given  them  neither  the  necessary  training  nor 
experience.  A  city  school  system  so  strongly  manned,  and 
imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  public  education,  is  worth 
all  that  it  may  cost. 


The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
Notes  and  News  of  New  York  have  announced  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  their  several  departments  of  work, 
which  calls  for  remark  only  in  that  it  shows  a  stupid  persist¬ 
ence  in  the  policy  of  calling  things  by  wrong  and  confusing 
names  that,  despite  .sharp  criticism,  seems  to  have  a  strange 
fascination  for  the  pow’ers  that  be.  The  world  over  educa¬ 
tion  is  classified  as  elementar}-,  secondary,  and  higher.  Sta¬ 
tistics  are  collected  and  compared,  problems  are  .stated  and 
solved,  on  this  basis.  Yet  the  Regents,  who  should,  of 
course,  have  a  department  of  secondary  education  and  one  of 
higher  education,  have  issued  this  notice: 

To  make  the  departments  into  which  the  University  activities  are  divided 
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more  logical  and  better  adapted  to  the  actual  work  now  being  done,  they 
have  been  reorganized  as  follows: 

1.  Administrative,  including  all  work  not  assigned  to  any  other  depart¬ 
ment. 

2.  College,  including  universities,  professional  and  technical  schools,  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  degrees  or  licenses. 

3.  High  school,  including  academies  and  academic  departments. 

4.  Library,  including  home  education,  i.  e.,  all  work  heretofore  done  under 
the  name  of  the  extension  department. 

5.  Museum,  including  all  the  scientific  interests  of  the  University. 

The  absurdity  of  the  designations  “  college  ”  and  “  high 
school,”  as  used  here,  is  apparent.  It  is  as  if  the  second  para¬ 
graph  read:  “  Kindergarten,  including  elementary  schools, 
and  schools  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded.” 

Some  Regent  who  does  not  like  to  be  laughed  at  ought 
to  move  at  once  to  change  the  titles  of  these  departments  to 
administrative,  higher  education,  secondary  education, 
library,  and  museum.  It  does  not  look  well  for  the  highest 
educational  body  in  New  York  State  to  play  pranks  with  a 
technical  terminology. 

It  is  significant  that  the  King  of  Pru.ssia  has  nominated 
three  professors  to  represent,  during  their  lifetime,  the  three 
Prussian  technical  schools  of  university  rank — those  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  Hanover,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle — in  the  upper  house  of 
the  Landtag.  The  universities  already  have  the  right  to 
elect  a  representative  in  the  national  assembly  of  Prussia. 
The  action  just  noted  is  in  recognition  of  the  present  impor¬ 
tance  of  technical  education. 


The  vacation  course  for  teachers  at  Oxford  was  attended 
by  thirteen  men  and  seven  women,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
very  successful. 

'I'he  former  Public  school  journal  changes  its  name  without 
losing  its  character  or  altering  its  policy  in  becoming  School 
and  home  education.  It  continues  to  be.  as  it  long  has  been, 
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a  thoroughly  helpful  journal  for  teachers;  free  from  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  admirably  combining  theory  and  practice,  it 
teaches  a  sound  and  stimulating  educational  philosophy. 


Why  do  not  all  superintendents  follow  the  e.xample  of  Mr. 
Greenwood  of  Kansas  City — which  was  also  the  practice,  we 
believe,  of  George  Howland  of  Chicago — and  either  by  letter 
or  from  the  platform  address  the  whole  teaching  body  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  for  stimulus,  guidance,  and  instruction? 
That  the  teachers  need  and  would  appreciate  such  help,  and 
that  the  superintendents  ought  to  be  able  to  give  it,  go  with¬ 
out  saying. 


President  Schurman’s  address  at  the  thirtieth  Commence¬ 
ment  of  Cornell  University,  in  June  last,  has  been  published 
by  the  Putnams  with  the  title  A  generation  of  Cornell,  1868- 
98.  It  gives  in  compact  form  the  main  facts  regarding  the 
splendid  development  of  that  institution. 


The  latest  issue  (October,  1898)  of  the  Pedagogical  semi¬ 
nary  is  more  than  usually  valuable.  Mr.  Frederick  Burk  has 
patiently  brought  together  the  main  facts  in  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  history  of  the  nervous  system,  and  ])()ints 
out  their  lessons  for  educational  practice.  Mr.  H.  S.  Curtis 
treats  inhibition  in  similar  fashion,  and  Dr.  H.  T.  Lukens 
records  his  notes  and  impressions  of  a  trip  abroad,  which  are 
the  more  useful  because  entirely  frank  and  informal. 


Members  of  the  National  Educational  .Association  will  be 
interested  in  looking  over  the  following  tabular  view  of  the 
working  of  the  new  by-law.  adopted  at  Milwaukee  in  1897. 
It  shows  both  how  unimportant  the  new  by-law  is.  how  little 
interest  is  taken  in  it.  and  that  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
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President  of  the  Association,  so  characteristic  for  many  years 
past,  are  unshaken. 

Report  on  action  of  active  members  of  the  various  States  at  the  Washington  Meeting 
respecting  meetings  to  select  members  op  the  Nominating  Committee  as  per  By-Laws 
No.  /,  adopted  at  the  Milwaukee  Meeting. 


AettZ'e  Members 
at  Washington 

Active  Members 
Attending 
Nominating 
Meeting 

Voting  for 
Nominee 

Name  of  Nominee 

Name  ^ 
Presiding  Officer 

Action—  j 

Regular  or  Ir¬ 
regular  1 

Confirmed 
or  Appointed  by 
the  President 

Ala. 

10 

? 

? 

j 

.  B.  Cunningham 

J.  T.  Gregory 

? 

Ap’t’d 

Ap’t’d 

Ariz. 

No  Me 

eting 

1 

'.  S.  Ilafford 

Ark. 

Geo.  B.  Cook 

Geo.  B.  Cook 

Reg. 

Conf’d 

Calif. 

No  Me 

eting 

.  A.  Foshay 

Ap’t’d 

Colo. 

1 

..  C.  Greenlee 

L.  C.  Greenlee 

Irreg. 

Conf’d 

Conn. 

No  Me 

eting 

? 

F.  K;.  Howard 

Ap’t’d 

Del. 

2 

2 

A.  H.  Berlin 

A.  H.  Berlin 

? 

Ap’t’d 

D.  C. 

No  Me 

eting 

■ 

.  Ormond  Wilson 

Ap’t’d 

Fla. 

2 

2 

2 

V.  N.  Sheats 

W.  N.  Sheats 

Irreg. 

Ap’t’d 

Ga. 

5 

% 

W.  M.  Slaton 

W.  M.  Slaton 

Reg. 

Conf’d 

Ill. 

22 

22 

1 

.  H.  Freeman 

J.  P.  Collins 

Irreg. 

Conf’d 

Ind. 

24 

1 

).  K.  Goss 

W.  R.  Snyder 

Reg. 

Conf’d 

Conf’d 

Iowa 

14 

.  T.  Merrill 

W.  M.  Beardshear 

Reg. 

Kans. 

10 

V.  N.  Davidson 

J.  MacDonald 

Reg. 

Conf’d 

Conf’d 

Ky. 

18 

lU 

10 

W.  H.  Bartholomew 

Reg. 

La. 

6 

Miss  H.  A.  Suter 

Kate  Kelly 

Conf’d 

Conf’d 

Maine 

No  Me 

eting 

.  S.  Locke 

Reg. 

Md. 

16 

. 

.  E.  McCahan 

H.  A.  Wise 

Reg. 

Conf’d 

Mass. 

5 

5 

Vin.  E.  Sheldon 

C.  C.  Ramsay 

Irreg. 

Conf’d 

Mich. 

20 

20 

.  E.  Hammond 

H.  R.  Patten'gill 

Reg. 

Conf’d 

Ap’t’d 

Minn. 

15 

No  Me 

eting 

, 

V.  Hubbard 

Miss. 

6 

No  Me 

eting 

.  C.  Fant 

Ap’t’d 

Mo. 

14 

I 

14 

I 

: 

D.  Tharpe 

John  R.  Kirk 

Irreg. 

Cent  d 

Mont. 

.  P.  Hendricks 

T.  P.  Hendricks 

Irreg. 

? 

Conf’d 

Conf’d 

Ap’t’d 

Nebr. 

8 

? 

? 

.  I.  Reed 

C.  G.  Pearse 

Nev. 

IV.  C.  Gayhart 

N.  J. 

No  Me 

eting 

H.  B.  Willis 

Ap’t’d 

N.Mex. 

2 

No  Me 

eting 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Jackson 

Ap’t’d 

N.  Y. 

No  Me  etintf 

Chas.  R.  Skinner 

? 

Ap’t’d 

N.  C. 

6 

No  Me 

eting 

? 

Chas.  D.  Mclver 

Ap’t’d 

N.Dak. 

? 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Stockwell 

W.  S.  Stockwell 

? 

Conf’d 

Ohio 

25 

25 

S.  T.  Dial 

F.  B.  Dyer 

Irreg. 

Conf’d 

Okla. 

S.  N.  Hopkins 

D.  R.  Boyd 

Reg. 

Conf’d 

Ore. 

E.  B.  McElroy 

E.  B.  McElroy 

Reg(?) 

Conf’d 

Pa. 

20 

N.  C.  Schaeffer 

S.  T.  Skidmore 

Reg. 

Conf’d 

Ap’t’d 

R.  I. 

4 

No  Me 

eting 

W.  B.  Jacobs 

S.  C. 

No  Me 

eting 

W.  H.  Hand 

Ap’t’d 

S.  Dak. 

3 

3 

A.  H.  Avery 

A.  H.  2\very 

Reg. 

Ap’t’d 

Tenn. 

No  Me 

eting 

W.  R.  Garrett 

Ap  t  d 

Tex. 

6 

3 

R.  E.  Miller 

0.  H.  Cooper 

Irreg. 

Conf’d 

Utah 

2 

No  Me 

eting 

.  F.  Millspaugh 

2\r't’d 

Vt. 

No  Me 

eting 

Mason  S.  Stone 

Ap’t’d 

Va. 

No  Me 

eting 

Wm.  F.  Fox 

Aptd 

Wash. 

2 

1  2 

0.  C.  Whitney 

1  R.  S.  Bingham 

Irreg. 

Conf  d 

W.  Va. 

6 

r.  Marcellus  Marshall 

1  W.  A.  Anderson 

Irreg. 

? 

Cont’d 

Ap’t’d 

Wis. 

44 

1 .! 

II 

1  Wm.  (leo.  Bruce 

1  Mae  E.  Schreiber 

Wyo. 

Alaska 

No  Me 

eting 

i  .. 

Miss  Estella  Reel 

1  . 

1 

2\p’t’d 

States  and  Territories  represented  in  attendance,  .  .  .  .  .  .45 

Number  not  meetinR,  ..........  18 

Number  meetinK.  ...........  27 

Number  meetint?  but  taking  no  action  for  lack  of  quorum,  ....  2 

Number  taking  action  with  less  than  quorum  or  less  than  three  members  present,  ii 
Total  number  of  meetings  whose  action  was  regular,  .  .  .  .  .14 

President  Greenwood  in  all  cases  appointed  the  nominee 
of  the  meeting  whether  the  action  was  regular  or  irregular. 
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Superintendent  Andrews  of  Chicago,  upon  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  we  commented  in  the  Review  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  has  done  at  least  two  excellent  things  since  he 
began  his  new  duties.  He  proposed  to  the  Board  of 
Education  that  he  should  have  a  seat  and  a  voice, 
of  course  without  a  vote,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 
This  most  reasonable  request  to  be  given  a  privilege 
which  the  law  of  New  York  confers  upon  Superintendent 
Maxwell  as  a  right,  was  promptly  and  emphatically  refused. 
Taken  by  itself  this  action  indicates  that  the  Board  does  not 
want  professional  advice  or  assistance,  even  of  its  own  choos¬ 
ing,  if  given  in  such  a  form  that  the  public  generally  will  know 
of  it.  Such  a  board  of  education  will  bear  close  watching. 

Superintendent  Andrews  also  protested  against  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  teachers  without  his  knowledge,  approval,  or  recom¬ 
mendation.  If  this  protest  is  not  heeded.  Superintendent 
Andrews  should  resign  at  once  and  leave  the  Board  to  its 
fate.  The  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  Chicago  may  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  it  in  due  time. 


In  describing  in  this  Review  for  October  the  extent  to 
which  the  study  of  education  was  carried  on  in  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  there  was  omitted,  by  inadvertence, 
any  reference  to  the  Universities  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Texas.  The  departments  of  education  in  those  institutions, 
under  the  care  of  Professors  Olin,  Luckey,  and  Sutton,  re¬ 
spectively,  are  well  organi^ed  and  do  effective  work.  They 
should  be  included  in  any  enumeration  such  as  the  one  to 
which  reference  is  made. 


The  following  institutions  have  become  active  members  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  up  to  October  i.  1898, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution: 


Colleges  find  Universities — Harvard,  Columbia,  California,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Wabash,  Miami,  Missouri,  Cornell,  Utah,  State  of  New  York,  Bos- 
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ton,  Hendrix,  Omaha,  Stanford,  Lincoln,  Kansas  Agricultural,  Iowa,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Amherst,  Williams,  and  Ohio. 

Normal  Schools — Greeley,  Colo. ;  St.  Cloud,  Minn. ;  Winona,  Minn. ; 
Moorhead,  Minn.  ;  Mansfield,  Penn. ;  Cedar  Falls,  la. ;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  ; 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  ;  Platteville,  Wis.  ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Ellensburg,  Wash.; 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Trenton,  N.  J.  ;  Providence,  R.  1.;  Westfield,  Mass.; 
Millersville,  Pa.  ;  Chico,  Cal.,  and  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Public  Libraries — Jersey  City,  Helena,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Indiana  State,  Detroit,  .Massachusetts  State,  and  Worcester. 

Miscellaneous — FIditors’  Library,  New  York ;  John  Crerar  Library, 
Chicago;  Pei  kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Poston  ;  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Auburn,  Ala,  ;  State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.  ;  Board 
of  Regents  for  State  Normal  Schools  of  Wisconsin  ;  and  the  State  Teachers’ 
Associations  of  North  Dakota,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 


